
The Mannas Back^ 

playing it low and deadly in a last-cBance 
game of international espionage. 


Tiger Mann^ 

America’s snperspy, oubvits an ace Soviet 
agent, foils a plot to kill a king, and takes the 
ruhy from the navel of a restless Arabian 
dancer. All for the good of his countiy. No 
one but Mann and his nltrasecret organization 
could handle such a hazardous mission. No 
one hut Spillane could write such a roaring 
hell-raiser of a thriller. 


“Trench-coated Tiger Mann, easily America’s hardest- 
boiled security agent.” — The Saturday Review 

“Machine gun pace . . . good writing . . . fascinat- 
ing tale.” — Charlotte Observer 

“It is unfair to apply rules to Spillane, who observes 
only one: that the story must keep you reading.” 

— New York Tiihes 

“There’s a kind of power about Mickey Spillane that 
no other writer can imitate.” — ^Miami Herald 



i don’t stop for anytbing. He assumed I meant not until • 

ii floor and bypassed the other floors even though the 
'hts were blinking on his board, eased us in and pulled 
ior open at the fifth floor. 

y stood there, knowing some^ng was wrong, eyes wide 
some uimamed fear. I gave her a push with my hand and 
aalf stumbled out of the car. 

The basement ... get some cops down there, damn it! 
it fast.” 

i nudged the operator with my fingertips. “Down. All the 
ly and don’t stop.” 

“Tigerr 

The door was closing, but I had time to yell, “They got 

•eish!” . 

It seemed like we crawled down, inch by inch. Through the 
glass nartition in the door that was there for the operator to 
check* his floors I could see the layers of steel and concrete. 
The numbers on the indicator over the door reversed them- 
selves with agonizing slowness until we were at the mezza- 
nine, then the lobby and finally the basement. 

Before the door was all the way open I squeezed through, 
cut to the side where the o±er elevator had stopped and halted 
with my hands stretched to the walls of the car. 

On the floor were three men sprawled in heaps, their bodies 
. r unning blood, one with his hand still gripped around a service 
evolver that never left its holster and the other lying there 
ith one hand clawing outward in a vain hope to grab a killer. 
The uniformed elevator operator still clutched the handle of 
his control trying to hold it in a stop position. 

The other body was out on the concrete where he had 
crawled and from his formal attire 1 knew I had found Henry 
Balfour. 

But there v/as no sign of Teish El Abin. 

There was a sharp bend in the junction of the elevator wall 
and on the other side a steel door was still open leading to the 
street. The rain was running down the ramp and rivulets of 
water were just beginning to form at the bottom of it. 

On the street normal traffic was passing by and the rainy 
mood of New York was not disturbed at all. I walked out and 
looked at the cabs passing by. Right by the curb was the glow- 
ing tip of a cigarette butt that the rain winked out as I looker 
at it. ■ 

Like the ruby when I turned the light off, I thought. 

Upstairs a party was going on. 

And someplace Malcolm Turos had Teish El Abin. 

Teddy Tedesco had flashed the Skyline signal, a 
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THE BIG KILL 

D207I 

THE DAY OF THE GUNS 

D2643 
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D2044 
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D2266 

1, THE JURY 

D2070 

KISS ME, DEADLY 
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D2112 

MY GUN IS QUICK 

D2D88 

ONE LONELY NIGHT 

D2n5 

THE SNAKE 
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aey held the interrogation in an empty room on the second 
oor, a dozen hard, cold faces staring into mine. Vey Locca 
ad come down with Hal Randolph and some others from 
..A.T.S. and had gotten me off the hook with her verification 
af my explanation, then was taken upstairs numbed by what 
had happened, but accepting the fact that nobody shoulr 
know about it 

Two of the Washington men had come back in, drenched to 
the skin, flanking a scabby-looking character who had told 
A them about a cab that he had seen pull to the curb, wait a few 
'seconds, then pull away again. He didn’t notice anything 
about it except that it was yellow like most of the others and 
he hadn’t seen the driver or its occupants. 

Just as he completed his story another cop came in with a 
phone message that a cabbie had been slugged and left uncon- 
scious in the back of a building off Ninety-second Street and 
Amsterdam and his cab stolen. There had been no attempt to 
lift his wallet that contained over sixty dollars and the guy who 
hit him was a passenger he was about to discharge at that ad- 
dress whose face he never got a clear look at. The license num- 
ber of the cab was being flashed to all squad cars and the cab 
companies were alerting their drivers to be on the lookout for 
it.' 

Of the four men who had been shot, three were still alive 
but in critical condition. Only the elevator operator was dead, 
an innocuous little guy who had worked in the hotel since it 
had been built and had nm the cars in the nine-story building 
that had formerly occupied the site. Two bullets had, been re- 
coyered, imbedded in the walls of the elevator, both of 
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V.itb button-. tb.t md'icated ", 

opera&ti aulomaUcaUy or manually i. 

)£> for a firr,i.clai5 en^eer to 
Hal Randolph took eyes cff 

Turof-M coor;e L 

TecbriicaJ School. You might check out the possioiiity.' 
“Believe me, v.'e will." he told me. 

'cSiran”RS{.'’‘"~>=e<l a. a.d. o.har aad 
,a“»P^t}.i„/.ade, ,od, ha. _S» far aobaa, 

about this and that s the way ac want it. 

“V/hat are you telling those reporters upstairs. 

^"^Veish El Abin is indisposed. The possibility isnt 
and thS’ll go along with it. We’ll blame it on som; 
ate In the meantime they have 

Sa at. .Sha-a pa.ting on “ , fsSs 

enough booze flowing to rna,tc the part; a success 

won’t bo too much of a loss.” 

“Don’t worry about it. Now . . one question. D 

sign any agreements with our people before 
Hal Randolph hesitated a second, ^en si 
State was hoping to get something down s 
four had the papers on bis person. Now 


scrambled.” . 

“Maybe. Okiiy. I’ll be upstairs if you \ 

“Sliiy out of the action,” Randolph war 
you in any part of this. Orders, Tigen 
I grinned back at him, waved to CImi 
. elevator and told the operator to take r/ 
waited for an acknowledgment from x, 
got the nod, closed the door and took m 
'fhe earlier formalities were finisher., 
several hundred in the ballroom were , 
scaUcred groups at the tables. Over , 
leins were being di.scus.scd. settled m 
alTair would come a debricling tom 
dreds of pages of reports. 

I stood by the entrance scannin . ■ 

in earnest conversation with sev. 
ciiils and as he talked, Vey Loc 
heavyset senator from an Euste- 
cold and there was a glitter ot tr. 


his. 


When 1 started circling the flov 
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can tell,’' he said proudly. “Glasses and a hat he wore and good 
shoes with rubber soles. Why he wants to' buy in my store is a 
curious thing.” He shrugged again and made another gesture 
with his hands, “But who knows people? Sometimes they see a 
bum, they buy him a suit, the bum sells it right back to me for 
less and drinks down the street. We all make a little bit then.” 

“The guy. Tell me about him.” 

"So I am telling you. It is when he talks that I notice this. It 
is like he is having a hard time to talk and all the time he keeps 
his rbin down, like so.” He demonstrated it for me, then 
dooked up. “At first I forgot about what Dog has told me be- 
cause I am trying to understand him. He wants a suit, size 
thirty-four, any color, any style. Just a suit and I feel bad 
because I do not think I have any that small in stock without 
going upstairs to the storeroom. So I look anyway and I find a 
suit. For five dollars I sell it, not in a wrapping even. He takes 
it over his arm and leaves. Outside he is in a car. He goes 
away.” 

■ “What kind of a car?” 

"So -Who can teU? It is raining and I do not go out to look. 
My boy comes in then and he tells me that inside the car is a 
man in a nightshirt. A wWte one. I think then and call Dog 
and tell him about the one with the voice that can’t talk and he 
tells me later he has made a phone call and has let somebody 
know about it. Then you come.” He looked at me hopefully, 
"Is it enough?” 

"No.” 

' \ His face fell with regret. 

“I have to know about that damn car.” 

‘That I cannot tell you.” 

■ I was going to stop right there and not waste any more time, 
. but a piping voice from the doorway of the kitchen said, “I 

can tell. Papa.” 

“You can tell nothing. Go to bed,” Rubin commanded. 

“Wait a minute.” 

“What do these boys know?” he insisted. “They ...” 

“How old are you?” I asked the kid. 

“Eleven. And it was a black Chevy sedan, a 1963 model” 

“And you saw a guy in a ni^tshirt in the back?" 

He nodded. “Sure. I even jumped so I could look throu 
the back window. Some old guy. He looked sick.” 

■ I tried for the impossible. “You get a look at the plates?” 

“Naw.” The kid shook his head. 

, ' “See,” Rubin said, “what do these kids know? They 
nothing and ...” 

“But I know whose car it was,” the kid grinned. 

■ The feeling was there. I felt good all over, a wild, c 
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to 

Jis-ch and 

WHO WERE THERE AT THE BEGINNING. 



.e Md knew what he was talking about when he said the 
jck was jumping. Every bar and store on the stretch between 
i& two avenues sported bright orange placards with blazing 
;ttering announcing this as the Greenie’s annual social week 
tnd listed events coming up with everything from a softball 
game in Central Park to beer barrel rolling down the street. 
This was their opening night and from the friendly blasts they 
got from stickers plastered on the walls and poles from the 
other clubs, they had plenty of rivals for competition. 

V All six bars were wide open and blaring jukebox music and 
'.what crowd wasn’t packed inside was going from one place to 
another. Everybody had half a jag on and paid no attention to 
the rain. One guy was sprawled up against a parked car, out 
like a light, and further down two more were getting sick at 
the curb. One finished chucking his cookies and turned back 
into the bar again. Like a seagull, I thought. 

I looked at them all with a nice happy grin because if they 
hadn’t been there it wouldn’t have been necessary for Tuios to 
buy clothes to wrap Teish in. He would have stuck out like a 
sore thumb in his native dress he was wearing, but in a nonde- 
script suit, propped between a couple of guys, he was just an- 
otflfir caaractsr who had belted too fnany and was paying for 
it and his friends were carrying him home, 

Sloan s Was the hit spot, all right. They had a three-piece 
band hammering away instead of a juke and the B girls were 
making theirs at the bar. A couple of hustlers were trying to 
make a buck, hitting the guys who came out of the place, but 
right then they were more for the beer and booze than they 
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Someplace along the midway of New York they call Broadway 
[ had picked up a tail. I felt it when I crossed Forty-ninth 
Street and was sure of it by the time I reached Forty-sixth, It 
wasn’t that I had spotted anyone. All you could call it was a 
'eeling, but I knew. There had been too many years with too 
nany tails and too many times when I had been behind the 
3ther one not to appreciate the crawling sensation that felt like 
>rour back was bare to a cold wind. 

But why? I had no destination, no assignment. It was just a 
walk through the city at night. And I wasn’t alone. A few 
lundred people went in either direction between each city 
block . . . and one of them wanted me. 

Without turning aroimd I tried to spot the shadow in the 
fflgular store windows and the glass plates over the ads in the 
heater fronts. Whoever was there had to know I was just drift- 
ng so I was able to stop and look over the displays without 
>eeraing out of line, at the same time trying to tag the right 
3ne. 

It wasn’t any use. Either I was wrong or there was a pro on 
the other end. Pedestrian traffic stayed fluid and everyone else 
pausing at other windows seemed legitimate enough. I eased 
m dov/n the street, turned right at Forty-fourth until I reached 
Shubert Alley, then cut over into the areaway between the 
buildings at a slow v/alk until I knew I was out of sight, then 
sprinted past the couples in front of me, ducked into one of 
the outside phone booths and hugged the phone with the door 
open so the light v/ould be off, and waited. 

I spotted the tail then. 

She came into the alley at a normal pace, anparp-^-ty headed , 



toward the theater, seemed to frown when she didn’t see me, 
and invoiuntarDy quickened her steps to get to the other end 
before I was out of sight. When I reached out of 'the phone 
booth and flipped her in beside me her face seemed to crack 
with fright and she almost got a scream started. Then she felt 
he gun in her ribs and closed her mouth. 

We looked real cozy in there — just two people making a 
oint conversation, one beat-up retread who was a hotshot 
vhen the war was on and one beautiful little blonde who . 
Doked like she had just stepped out of a chorus line and the 
mn in her handbag was only to keep the wolves from the stage 
loor, I grinned at her, my mouth tight and dry across my 
ceth, snapped open the top of her bag and took the fiat little 
Seretta out and dropped it in my pocket. 

“Okay, honey,” I said, “let’s have it,” 

She only had a second to make it good because I could read 
tny lie she told me and there were too damn many people 
looking for a piece of my hide to give me any compunctions 
about crippling somebody if I had to, even if it was a pretty 
little doll like this one. 

There was a strange liking to her voice when she said, “You 
are Tiger , . . Tiger Mann?” 

“You know that already, latten. Now who are you?” 

"Lily Tomay,” 

. I squeezed her arm and saw her eyes go wet with the pain. 
“Do batter.” 

“Mustwc - . . talk here?” 


“It’s as good as anyplace. I don’t like being a target.” 

“Please . . The word came out with a sob, 

"Okay, where?" I said. 

She looked up at me with big, dark eyes strangely unafraid 
now. “Wherever you wish.” 

"How well do you know me?” 


“I have been told about you,” she said- 

“Then you know what will happen if you get cute.” 

“Yes." 


‘Don’t break away. Walk nice and slow and stay beside me. 
Get funny and what I do to you will make it look like you 
fainted and rvhen I have you alone you'll talk up a storm.” 

She nodded, saying nothing. I edged her out of the booth, 
shoved my .45 back in the holster and let her feel my fingers 
bite into her arm above her elbow. Not too far away my 
friends from the circus were packed into a hotel by the Gar- 
den. The show was on now and we could use Phil’s room for a 
couple of hours or whatever it took to see what the little lady 
had bottled up inside her. 

Phil met me on the street under the marquee, handed me his 
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key with a grin and a few c.f '.risdom 

and went back to work. li'y arrd I 

upstairs to the sixth floor. '•'.•.x.Vod r.rs;dc and 


in rapid J'dexican 
tork the e^evstor 
I i celled the door 


behind me. 

Then I took the gun cut and stood there watchinn her -vlih 
it cocked in my hand. I had seen in;m traps before. 

Very deliberately, t^ith the rips of her fingers, sbe opened 
her bag, pulled out a wallet and laid it open in her pahn. 

“Throw it to me,” I said. 

She tossed it, then sat down with her hands folded in her 
lap. I snapped it open and looked at the two cards under theh 
plastic covers. One had been issued by our State Department. 
The other by Interpol. And the names and identification 


matched. 

“You can check my handwriting or thumbprints if you care 
to,” she told me. 

I tossed the v/allet back on the bed beside her. “Those things 
can be forged.” 

“I’m glad you’re careful.” 

“That’s v/hy I’m stiU alive.” 

Lily Tomay looked at the phone on the nightstand mean- 
ingfully. “You know where to call. An agent can be here to 
identify me in ten minutes.” 

“I don’t need any help, sugar. Where did you pick me up?" 
“Outside your hotel,” 

“WTiy didn’t you make contact there?” 

“I wanted to be sure we wouldn’t be .seen. I followed yon. I 
was going to make the contact in a different manner.” She 
paused a moment, looking at mo carefully. “How did you 
know I was there?” 

“I could feel you.” 

She nodded then, “Yes. I know what you mean.” 

“Okay, Lily, you’ve made the contact. What are you affr 
‘Tou. I was told to find you.” 

“By whom?” 

“Teddy Tedesco.” 

I brought the gun up and leveled it at her hc.sd. ' 
lying, kid. Teddy’s dead. He caught it over a month 
“That’s what he wanted everyone to think. The 
carried his ID and the body v/a.s too mangled to 
tification positive. They accepted what they saw 

free to continue vdth his work,” , ' ,, 

I let my words out very slowly. “What work?" did^‘ 

■ Lily shook her head, a frov/n darkening 
say. He told me you v/ould Imov/ what to do. . 

“Knock it off. habv ” ' ' 



an authorized agent for Interpol cleared by your ovm State 
Department We know of you and your associatron with Mar- 
tin Grady and his . . . business associates. These men may 
be big enough and wealthy enough to operate an efficient civil- 
ian spy system that can buy or create political cpups or life or 
death or whatever they want in the guise of patriotism, but too 
often they have interfered with the machinery of proper gov- 
ernments. There are things happening in this world ffiat are 
bigger than any wealthy idealists or whatever they are and the 
outcome is not going to be according to their direction. They 
have men like you working for them, wild, intelligent, ruthless 
men who carry out their orders who are sometimes capable of 
wrcclang the whole system with one reckless act.” 

“Maybe it needs wrecking.” 

“Not ... by you people.” 

“Lily . . . you’re getting away from your point,” I said. 
“Teddy Tedcsco.” _ - 

I caught her with that. She sucked in her breath impatiently, 
tightened her mouth, and let her eyes roam over me before she 
spoke again. “He is in a position to cause an incident that can 
lead to nuclear war." 

"How about that,” I said. 

Her mouth dropped open in surprise. “You . . . don’t 
care?” 

“Baby, I don’t give a hoot in hell. Where is he?” 

"Selachin. It’s a small kingdom in the Saudi Arabian area.” 

“TVlio sent you here?” 

“Interpol.” 

“That isn’t a political organization.” 

"Death is their business. Your friend was responsible for 
several.” 

“Then nail him.” 

"Wc can’t. He has disappeared.” 

“Tough,” 1 said. 

She wouldn’t buy my tone. There was a hard, fanatical set. 
to her face as she fought to control herself. "Unfortunately, 
wc must make the best of the situation. Tedesco is on what 
you people call an assignment that can cause war.” 

"Tliat’s his business, not mine.” 

But it is your business now, Tiger Mann, It was your 
fnend fcdcsco who managed things so we had no choice. He 
took me at gunpoint and told roe I was to find you and say one 
word. Wc knew enough about his intentions so that when he 
carried them out to a certiun extent wc v/ere past the point of 
no return and our hand was forced. So I found you.” 

My hand was tight on the gun nov/. One v;rong svord and 
she was going to be dead on the spot. “Say it, Lily.” 
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“Skyline:’ . _ 

I eased the hammer down on the .45, held it at half-cock 
and snugged it back in the holster. . 

Skyline. A coded word that had meaning to four people 
only, a death-word you passed on when you lost control. What- 
ever Teddy had was too big to handle alone and he wasn't go- 
ing to make it himself. He was going to die before he could 
complete his mbsion and needed a backup hand at once. It v;as 
hot enough to break his cover and jeopardize me, hot enough 
to go to any extreme to pass on the word for an assist, even to 
exposing our organization. 

You know the meaning of death in this business. You can 
make it happen and when it comes your turn you’re ready to 
accept it. You know the odds and fte meaning of an assign- 
ment or you’re not part of the group at aU. You don’t call for 
help outside your own control unit unless the situation is so 
critical your own death is relatively unimportant in view of 
what could happen to the free worli To give a Skyline signal 
meant that it had already happened. 

Skyline. Teddy Tedesco’s assignment had passed into my 
hands. 

“How long have you been looking for me?” 

“I arrived B.OA.C. yesterday. The State Department ofiSce 
here in New York passed me to LA.T.S. and they gave me 
several probable locations. This evening I narrowed down the 
area wi&out finding you imtil your former O.S.S. commander, 
Colonel Charles Corbinet, reached me with the names of sev- 
eral hotels.” 

‘You have a big in, honey. Does I.A.T.S. know what this is 
all about?” 

‘T don’t know. There are some lapses in communications 
between your agencies, as you well realize.” 

“Bureaucracy, the evil thereof,” I said. “Do you know?” 

“At this point, no. My orders were simply to reach you vith 
the message. Interpol is checking out the situation now. By 
tomorrow morning I will be notified.” 

“Tomorrow may be too late.” I stood there watching her, 
debating how far I should go. All it would take for ms wi one 
single, lousy mistake and I was on the dead list. 

Remember the old days. Tiger? You were young and fast 
and strong. Full of piss and vinegar. Now the vinecar is ail 
gone and all that’s left is the piss. If there’s stOI enough left 
maybe you could drown somebody in it. Twenty vears plus 
since the chute drops into Germany. Twenty years plus since it 
had all been.fun and one big game. Now you survived because 
time had let you and all the professional technicues had devel- 
oped into an instinct that made vou raise a eun faster and null 


the trigger ■without question and ga've you a subtle^ insight into . 
the innermost workings of another mind. Describe yourself 
and it came out killer. Describe yourself and it came out . like 
she said: ruthless. Nice word. You could face down the other 
pros and know that you could do it sooner and more accu- 
rately than they could and the twenty years plus added up to 
number one on the Commie “A" list . . . the Vegolt . . • the 
one they wanted eliminated more than anybody. 

So why expose yourself now, Tiger? The game was almost 
over. You won your damn letter a long time ago. Money? Sure . 
... it was big . . . you were part of Martin Grady’s team, 
subsidized by millions that could buy anything under the sun. 
Almost Maybe. The other side couldn’t buy you, so it had to 
be almost. 

A few city blocks away Rondine was waiting for you to call. 
The wedding date was set and the woman you loved, but al- 
most killed once, was there waiting for you to call. 

Rondine, lovely, lovely Rondine of the auburn ham and 
beautiful thighs with a flat belly and breasts that made you gasp 
at first sight and whom no other could touch, she was waiting 
for you. Rondine of the wet mouth and fierce desires who 
wanted you and the soft life where you covld live and love 
without the guns and the fat sound of a bullet plowing into 
^ soft flesh. 

She was waiting now while you prowled the streets of tht 
city wondering how you were going to tell her that there wai 
no stopping point, no ending to the life you had lived becaust 
the original Rondine was just like you. 

Dead now. A Nazi spy and dead somewhere in EuropE 
Confirmed. 

Rondine, the oldest of the Caine family, whose ancestr 
dated back to the nobles who forced the hand of King John o 
the Magna Carta. Rondine, who defected to the Nazis in '4.' 
was never to live as a Caine again, but simply as Rondine. ^ 
had met as enemies and loved with the intensity only enemi' 
can have, but we had loved. 

rather, I had. She finally shot me twice to kill me quii 
so she could save her own precious hide and for twenty yean 
had searched her out. I thought I had found her and she w 
mches away from death when I knew it -wasn’t Rondine afi 
all, but her youngest sister. Edith Caine. But she was s 
Rondme to me and I loved this one even more. 

And now she’d have to keep on waiting for me. 

I said, "Where are you staying?” 

'The Taft” 

"For how long?” 
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_“I expect to be recalled in a few days. My assignment ends 
with reporting my contact with you.” ' . ' 

“Get back to the hotel and stay put m check with you in a 
couple of hours.” 

“I see no reason ...” 

“And I’m not asking. Interpol might be interested in further 
information. I’m sure they’ll appreciate the gesture.” 

-She hesitated, thinking over the possible ramifications, then 
nodded. “Very well. I’ll be at the Taft.” She held out her hand. 
“May I have my gun back.” 

I pulled out the Beretta, dumped the shells out of the clip, 
jacked the one out of the chamber and handed them' over sep- 
arately. Without bothering to reload the piece, she dropped 
everything into her handbag. “I don’t think there’s any need to 
be that careful now.” 

“You’re only allowed one mistake in the business, baby. I 
made mine a long time ago. After a while survival gets to be a 
matter of habit and routine.” 


“And killing,” she said. “I made a point of looking into your 
background. Every department seems to have a file on. you, 
though the details seem rather sketchy. There are more suppo- 
sitions than facts. In one case you apparently were in two 
places a thousand miles apart at the same time.” 

“I’m a crafty bastard.” 

“You are more than that You are important because you 
can be destructive. The power behind you exceeds that of 
many small governments. One day you are going to be stopped , 
and it will be a beneficial thing. Vlaoever does it will get many 
medals, some visible, others in the form of a sigh of relief.” 

I grinned at her, feeling what was behind her words. She 
didn’t have to say it, but when the type gets wound up it shows 
around the edges and sometimes it’s fim to make them scratch 
a little. “You don’t like men, do you?” 

A little flash of fire came into her eyes. “I am not queer, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“I didn’t ask that” _ vu— 

Her lips seemed to tighten then. "Outside of a simple rz_e- 
tion I often fail to see what purpose men really serve.” 

“Maybe if I have time I’ll show you,” I told her. 

“You won’t touch me!” ■ ^ ^ - 

“It’s polite to wait till you’re asked, kiddo. 


out.” , , . 

I left Phil’s key at the desk, grabbed a ,ca^ 
ninth Street entrance of the Garden .aiw ^ 
Taft. She never said a word, just sitting 
window. When I dropped her off I had . . 



to mv Place, checked out of the hotel and moved downtown 
IcvSlocks to the Baroes House and signed in under T. Mann, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Seffi'S Ea’i! ^ operator ,“3 

SV™tooSiS,'^Soro£ 2ra Z good 

breeding can achieve. 

She^ felt tte tightness in my voice instinctively. “You’ve 
found trouble again.” It was a statement, not a question. 


11 louna me. . 

After a moment she sought her voice again. There w® no 
sting in it now, no recrimination, just that same touch of sad- 
ness that had been there the last time it happened like this. 
“We should have gone away. Tiger. In two more days, we 
would have been married. The trouble couldn’t have found 


you then.” 

■ "This one would.” 

‘Yes," she said slowly, “I rather ima^e it would.” 

“Can I see you?” 

“It’s . , . late." 

“Not that late.” 

“Tomorrow, Tiger.” 1 let her hang up, then eased the phone 
back on the cradle. 

So now I was a slob again, a person who didn’t belong in 
the world. I’d have to go up there and explain. I’d have to look 
into tliose purple eyes of hers and lie because she' wouldn’t 
understand the truth. She’d be waiting. So was Teddy. 

Who came first? Why ask when I knew the answer already. 

The National flight out of Washington dropped the new 
man into La Guardia a few minutes after two a.m. Martin 
Grady bad cleared the contact personally and I was able to 
recognize him by the bag he carried, a slightly built young guy 
about twenty-five who could have passed for a travel-weary 
junior executive about to make a suburban pad for tbe week- 
end, kiss an anxious wife and kids hello and have a couple of 
large belts before going into his routine. 

But I knew better when I saw the way he walked and knew 
that under the gray suit he was one of those stringy types that 
was ah trained muscle and ready to prove he could earn his 
keep in the organization, 

I let Mm get loaded into the cab and give the driver a desti- 
nation before I hopped in beMnd him and said, “Hi. kid. you 
Hying?” ... 7 

The cabbie started to turn it on, then the guy said, “Low 
K 



down, man. Keep going, friend.” He grinned at me. “Lennie 
Byrnes.” . - . : . 

We shook hands briefly after the identification and. I knew 
he had heard too damn much about me because his eyes were 
shiny with excitement and he tried too hard to put a squeeze 
into the grip. 

“You got the poop?” 

He nodded. “Ears only. When we’re in the hotel.” 

“Your first time out?” 

‘Tve been on office detail until now.” 

“Stay loose,” I told him. “You’re just a courier. Maybe later 
you’ll see the big stuff.” 

“Okay, so Tm anxious. Fm hoping something will happen. 
After the delivery it’s up to you what I do. Until you release 
me I take orders from you.” 

“How far has your training gone?” 

“The committee had me for six months, after that another 
six with the lab and three in the field. I was on the Cosmos bit 
and did the legwork for Hollendale in Formosa.” 

“Good job. Who was your instructor?” 

“Bradley.” He grinned at me crookedly. “Seems like you 
were his. He filled me in on a lot of wild stories.” 

“He talks too much. Don’t let him scare you.” 

Central had arranged quarters for him at the Calvin, a tenth- 
floor rear two-room suite, designating him as a representative 
for one of Martin Grady’s various companies. Just the same, 
we checked the place out completely to make sure it hadn't 
been bugged. Any of Grady’s or his associates’ companies were 
under constant surveillance by Washington teams since the 
striped pants boys instigated an investigation a fev/ month: 
back, and they could be as instrumental in stopping our actfcn 
as the Reds could if we let them get that close. 

. I let him get unpacked, turned the TV up loud encam p 
squelch-our talk, and sat back in the armchair. “Let’s havec. 
Lermie.” 



“Did you know anytliing about his mission?” 

"No ” 

Lennic nodded. “It was pretty tight, even with us.” 

always like that, kid.” . c- i t ■ « 

“Maybe you’re familiar with the topography of Selachm. ^ 
“Half desert, half mountain range. I’ve flown over it, that s 


about all.” , 

“Then you have it right. Anyway, like a lot of those unde- 
veloped area.s that are hot spots in the political war these days, 
they keep gaining importance. About two years ago an enter- 
prising engineer from Indiana uncovered a vast oil reserv'c in 
the foothilis of the cast range of hills. However, it wasn’t the 
usual type of thing. The oil has to be extracted by a new proc- 
ess that one of our major companies has been experimenting 
with for about ten years. 

“Briefly, if this oil field proves out, it puts this previously 
small principality in a position of equality with Saudi Arabia. 
That means both the U.S. and the Commie group will he fight- 
ing to get control of the field. 

“Luckily for us, we had the jump. It was one of our men 
who found it and our experimental processing is years ahead 
of anybody clse’s. To be sure of what we had, Washington sent 
in two militaiy technicians and began courting Tclsh El Abin, 
- the King of Sclachin, and suddenly this little creep gets off his 
donkey and blossoms out in Cadillacs. Naturally, the Reds 
c,sught Uie move and scouted around till tliey found out why. 
Now it looks like they’re romancing Tcish, putting the hook 
into our men until they can gain the time to develop their own 
process for the oil recovery.” 

“What happened to the two technicians?” 

“Dead,” Lennie said. “What else? They were caught in an 
apparent landslide. Teddy’s last report said it wasn’t an acci- 
dent at all. Those boys were murdered.” 

“Any complaints from State?” 


There couldn't be ivithout revealing their hand. They have 
to play this one cute. If they accuse the Soviets it will bounce 
back m a fine propaganda move throughout the Middle East 
of how we re trying to exploit the poor, poor peasants. Mean- 
while, the Sods gain time. They’re closer to the oncration than 
wo arc and have more latitude of action. What Washington is 
doing IS wooing Tcish. He’s duo here in two davs for some big 
fe.suyilics and comes in with his hand out like all the rest.” 

^ Any b.g. on the guy?” 

“Very little. Until now he’s been more like a local chieftain. 

n, f he’s got an adviser 

named Sanm Shey who was educated in London and know's 
all the ropes and this snake is playing for the highest stakes. 
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What Central is afraid of is one thing ... Sarim She}' is po- 
litical. When he was a student he tied in with the Commie 
groups and there’s a strong indication he went the Moscow 
Institirte route too. If that’s the case, he’s strictly leaning to^ 
ward the Red end.” 

“What was Teddy’s assignment?” 

‘To sea if there w'as an oil reserve that could be developed 
and act as a bulfer if any of the Soviets moved in. Someplace 
along the line he was spotted. Central thinks he’s dead- They 
couldn’t afford to let him stay alive.” 

‘!And now I move in,” I said. 

. Lennie shook his head. “No. You’re to stay here. Our 
intelligence thinks there will be an attempt to knock off Teish 
El Abin. He has no heirs as yet although he’s engaged to some 
young girl named Vey Locca. If he gets killed control will pass^ 
into the hands of Sarim Shey and the stuff will hit the fan. 
He’ll walk off with U.S. loot and practically pass it into the 
hands of the Soviets. If he makes a deal with our government 
to experiment with the oil processing, the Reds can simply sit 
back until it’s done, then walk in with a political coup and 
take it away. We think Teish will be more inclined to go along 
with our side. He’s seen some of the Commie infiltration and 
knows if they get in, his power goes out. He doesn’t like that 
angle a bit Trouble is, the Commies can’t hit him without 
causing one heU of a disturbance over there because Teish is 
as much a religious leader as he is political. V/hatever hap- 
pens has to appear to be an overt move on the part of the U.S. 
so the Soviets can step into the protector role.” 

“Same old bit” 


“And you’re elected watchdog.” 

“What happens to Teddy?” _ - 

‘Tete Moore has been recalled and is going in on the 
search.” Letmie reached in his pocket for a cigarette'and lit 
it. “In case you’re wondering why you’re staying on this 
end ...” '■ 

“That’s just what I’m doing,” I interrupted. 

‘You’ve heard of Malcolm Turos?” • 

- “Number one Commie agent in the Far East?” - 

“The same, but he’s gained in stature the 
heads the Gaspar Project, a subdivision of. 
only primary targets. He’s been assigned to this one p~ 
ally. You may not know it, but you ran into , 

Brazil when he used the name Arturo Pensa. 

“Hell, I shot that bastard.” 

“Right in the neck. You n 
voice.” 


“He used to sing v/ith one of the Russian companies.’’ _ 

• ' “Now he can do bird calls,” I said. I thought I Icilled him. 

Lennie grinned at me. “He wants you, buddy. Word is out 
he took this job to get over here. He knew about Skyline and 
figured you’d be in on it.” 

“I’d enjoy that. This time he’ll stay here.’’ . 

“Martin Grady says for you to play this one tight. You’re 
working against their finest. We’re getting heat from all direc- 
tions and can’t afford any mistakes. One move in the wrong 
direction and Washington will have an excuse for an all-out 
push against us. Some of the heavy stuff we’ve had over impor- 
tant heads has been nullified by removal of .parties involved. 
Even our pressure groups are finding too much resistance. The 
eggheads don’t like our interference and are fighting to do it 
their way even if we lose the cold war.” 

“I Icnow the picture.” 

“Then it’s up to you now. I’ll stand by for instructions, the 
usual channels are cleared and I have the cash ready if you 
have to lay it out for anything at all. There’s a reception for 
Teish El Abin at noon the day he arrives at the Stacy Ball- 
room, then the parade, key to ffie city crap, then the next day 
a trip to Washington. You can make your contacts at your 
own discretion.” 

I nodded, pulled myself out of the chair and stood up. 
“Okay, Lennie. I’ll file my reports through you. If you have 
anything new from Central I’m at the Barnes House. I may 
shift around, but Newark Control will always know where I 
am.” 

‘Eight.” He got that gleam back in his eyes and added, “If 
tliere’s any action ...” 

• “I know,” I said, “I’ll call you.” 

Thanks, Tiger.” He dropped his grin for a moment and 
looked at me seriously. ‘Tell me something, how did you get 
that name?” 

u thought it was a big joke. I 

nad to fight my way around it since I was three years old.” 
'Ever lose?” 

“Oh?’^ ^ ysars old kicked the crap out of me.” 


“When I was twenty-five I met her again.” I grinned at him. 
1 really got even, I said. 

I went mt, closed the door and stood there in the corridor a 
nothing to be funny about, nothing at all. 
?ow S 1 my own could be dying a 

the^TOlVd “^«=ady dead. And I had to play 
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The early a.m. editions of the papers had a few squibs in them 
about the arrival of the. foreign dignitaries. None of the news 
services had enough information on Teish El Abin to do more 
than give a sketchy account of the colorful background of the 
country, Teish’s position in his kingdom’s affairs and its prox- 
imity to the major Arabian governments. Each story men- 
tioned his engagement to the younger Vey Locca and his at- 
tachment to his chief adviser, Sarim Shey. Only one of the 
Washington columns hinted at the reason for his visit and even 
then the supposition was closely guarded in ambiguity. 

I put the paper down, showered and got dressed. Down be- 
low the hotel the symphony of the city had started with the 
dawn, garbage cans and sirens announcing a new day. When I 
reached the street a few drunks were arguing on fte comer 
until a beat cop crossed over and they took off mumbling to 
themselves. Taxis on the early shift slowed down hopefully at 
each comer, checking for possibles. Two hours later you’d get 
a go-by with a grov/1 for trying to flag an occupied, but ri^t 
nov/ they were on their best behavior. I walked down a way to 
the Carnegie Deli, got a Danish and the best coffee in New 
York, then took a dime from my change and got into a pay 
phone. 

Jack Brant was one of the few mgged individualists left. 
After the war he took a fleet of Cats into Israel, moved on into 
other areas screaming for development, fought flies, heat, dirt 
and natives v/ith his team of bulldozers, helped irrigate half 
the deserts in the world and wound up in Saudi Arabia with an 
oil company until he got disgusted with the political system, 
plowed under a couple of gooks who tried to kill him and got 



out before they could stick his head on a pole in the middle of 
the street. 

I hadn’t seen him for five years and he hadn’t changed a bit. 
\^T)en he answered he said, “What the hell do you want! You . 
know v/hat time it is?” 

“Sure.” 

One word was enough. He stopped short, said something 
under his breath, then: “Damn! Tiger! You old son of a sheik! 
Where the blazes are you?” , . : 

“Across the river from you. I didn’t think you’d still be in 
Brooklyn.” 

“Man, they don’t shoot at you over here. Look, what’s 
going?” 

“Need help, buddy.” 

“Oh boy.” He laughed then and added, “I'm afraid to ask. 
The last time you gave me the pitch we mounted fifty-calibers 
on a Cat and took off after an army. I’m too old for that stuff 
any more.” 

“So I won’t ask.” 

“Nuts to you. Where do we meet?” 

“How about the Automat on Sixth and Forty-fifth?” 

“Give me about an hour and a half.” 

“Shake it.” 


How do you say hello to an old friend who played guns with 
you against a common enemy? How do you say hello to a guy 
ready to go without being asked even if he wasn’t ready any 
more, ou gfm, hold out your hand and take it up like there 
‘" between the last time and even if the years have 

how the - 

I ‘hing that never changes. . 

1 had the coffees ready, but like all the heavy equiomcnt 

had It down m front of him. Jack was one guy I could talk to 

o» tZ op«.5oVS; aS 

!h° deSl M hi, t'" “S ■ SW' I'im 

Jie details as fast as I could and watched him soak it im 

each sentence and trying to correlate it with what he . 

it ^ ^ nodded aad said. ''Where do I 


'OU?„» he?/?,'’™ »■"' « 

J .u • " y begged to get out of there You smiur. 

Ught?"™ and they’re^still here 

Jack nodded, frowning. 

“SKrmvVe selachin?” I asked him. 

^ yes. They re aU from that area. They cut out of there 



and went west into-SSddl in to pick up some 

scratch. The peanuts they earned was like a fortune to them 
and when they learned about the good old U.S. it was like they 
were hearing about Mecca. That’s all they ever had on their 
minds. They broke their backs just to stay with us and when 
the chips were down they stayed on our side all the way.” 

“Good. Think they’d buy into this game?” 

‘Tiger buddy, if I ask them to jump off the Woolv/orth 
Building they’d jump. Now get to the point” 

I nodded, straightened it out in my mind and said, “I want 
to meet a ship tomorrow. Teish El Abin and his entourage will 
be on it. We’ll dress those guys in their native costumes, give 
- them the right things to say, and get a first-class introduction 
to the big chief. Me, I’m going along with them but stay in the 
background. I’ll be a listener. It’s funny, but go to another 
country only one day’s flight from your own, meet a country- 
man and you’d think you were having a reunion with a life- 
long friend. Teish will be getting a formal reception and all 
that routine, but I’d like to be there first with a gimmick before 
the masks can go on. When can we get with your boys?” 

“How about this afternoon?” 

“Good deal. I’ll arrange for the outfits, get a pitch ready and 
they can rehearse all night, I just want it cool, friend. No 
pushing. That has to look good. They’ll be up against some 
experts.” 

“I wouldn’t worry about these boys. They’ve been around a 
long while and know the angles. Two of them even finished 
. night school. They’ll go along. Where do we get together?” 

I gave him Ernie Bentley’s address in the loft in dovmtown 
Manhattan. Ernie was Martin Grady’s expert in special equip- ' 
ment, a graduate engineer and chemist, a hobbyist in explo- 
sives- and more ingenious than Merlin fte Magician. By now 
Central would have alerted him to the new assignments and 
he’d be thinking in advance. Twice now, he’d come up with 
gimmicks that saved my neck and made him pun: like a kitten 
with satisfaction. He’d enjoy playing around with this one. 

At eight I walked Jack to the comer, then ambled uptown 
toward the Taft. There was one funny angle called LUy Tor- 
nay that had to be checked out all the v/ay. In the^ lobby I 
vrrote a note, gave it to the desk clerk and saw what^slot he 
stuffed it in. I waited five tninutes, grabbed the elevator and 
took it up to her floor and tapped on her door. 

Then I knew why I had the feeling a pro was back or me the 
night before. Lily was up and dressed, held tne dc'^" h,,* 

under the tov/el over her arm I knew she hac 
loaded and cocked even though she tfaougnt 1 w 
. even though she v/as smiling, ready for anytnmc. 


her I was just a little bigger pro than she was, I took it away 
{rom her again, eased it closed, flipped out the slugs and shut 

the door behind me. - 

I said, “You need some lessons, girl. . , 

She never lost her smile. “I never thought so until now. She 
stepped back, a silent invitation to come in. “What would you 
have done?” 

■ “Pulled the trigger,” I said. 

“And if it were a friend?” 

"He should know better than to stand in the way.” 

“Can I have the gun back?” ^ 

I threw it to her, letting the shells clatter on the floor. “Sure.” 
Very deliberately, she picked them up, loaded the Beretta . 
again and made it disappear into her waistband. “Everything I 
heard about you was true, wasn’t it?" ■ • - 

"You never heard everj^ng, sugar.” 

“What was left out?" 

“The good parts.” I walked over to the window, yanked the 
blinds up and stared down at the street.-Out of habit I checked 
the room out while she watched until I came to the dresser, 
then I knew I found something. The tape recorder was in the 
bottom drawer inside a simple stationery box, a, lead to the 
. mike going over the back of the drawer with the bug hidden 
behind a front leg. "Careless,” I said. 

“Interpol expects all conversations to be recorded if possible 
when we are on a case.” ' ■. • 

“Baloney. Try training your mind. One day you’ll get killed 
. for showing your hand.” I snapped the wire from the bug and 
put it in her hand. “Maybe Interpol is scratching for help these • 
days.” 

She dropped the smile then. It went easy and she 'was the 
same Lily I had in the phone booth a few hours back: hard, 
nasty, proud of what she was doing and thinking she was do- 
ing it well. 

“What are you trying to prove?” 

. ‘Nothing with you, girl. I just have to watch myself when I 
get mvol ved with overly dedicated personnel. Sit down.” 

“Why?” 

You want me to make you lie down? I can talk to you even 
better then.” - , 

She sat down on the edge of the bed fast, her mouth back in 
that Ught thiii line, her eyes watching me closely. “You would, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Damn right, sugar. I learned how to deal with broads a 
long lime ago. Either they have something to protect or some- 
thing to give away to make their points. There’s no middle 
ground. I can play it both ways from the middle with no trou- 
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ble.” I settled back in the chair and looked at her, “Tell me 
more about Interpol’s bit with Tedesco.” 

“Why?” 

: “You’re looking for it, kid ” 

“They said you were no good.” _ 

“And they were ri^t. Let’s keep it all business. We re- on 
the same team for now, assigned to the same project. There s 
■ trouble and it has to be stopped. Maybe you don’t like Marty 
Grady’s organization or its method of operation, but your or- 
ders are to play along and bring home the bacon. Okay, I’m 
feeding it to you. I’m his chief operative and a prime target for 
the Soviets. What hits us hits your bunch and someplace some- 
body dies, either singularly or en masse. If it has to happen, 
let’s hope it happens singularly. There are too many people 
v/ho can go up in a big mushroom cloud otherwise. You chose 
■your profession the same way I did mine. We don’t like the 
war makers and we hate the ambitious slobs who don’t mind 
walking over corpses just to be the last man in the world. 
That’s a hell of a way to be a dictator. So consider the odds, 
honey, and level; otherwise we don’t lose singularly, but plu- 
rally. It’s better than en masse but not as good as not at all 
singularly. Catch?” 

“I . . . think I understand. How can I be sure?” 


“You read the files, girl.” 

“Then what should I say?” 

“V/here does Interpol fit in?” 

We sat there for a full tltirty seconds while she took her 
±ances. Mentally, she was renewing the reports, itemizing 
every detail she had seen on me and trying to place them in 
their proper niches. She knew the Martin Grady operation and 
wanted to see how far she could go without exposing her ow’q 
operation and where it stood in relation to my own. When she 
decided she leaned back against the pillow and stared at the 
ceiling. 


“Interpol came in as a matter of course. It was an interna- 
tional police setup because certain nationals had been killed 
and there was a complaint from their embassies. Briefly, when 
we followed it through, we learned of your man’s presence. 
Teddy Tedesco was identified, tracked, and located. One of 
our people knew of his association with the Grady organiza- 
tion and all its ramifications, so until we could positively estab- 
lish the case we walked easily. 

“Eventually the details of the thing came to light Th-v 
toew Tedesco and sent me in. It was he who passed vour 
Skyline signal and had not our group known what vou were 
doing we would have processed it in the usual maimer with a 
airect arrest or a directive to hold him. Like vnu 




procedure, covered himself and took the chance that it woidd 
go through. Our intentions are to hold Teddy Tedesco for the 
murder of several people and extradite him imder international 
law.” 

“Balls,” I said. ‘ _ 

She lifted her head from the pillow. “Please . . . 7 . 

“You were running scared. You knew he could throw the 
whole bit into a panic if he wanted to. Don’t give me that 
international-law crap. Law is where and how you find it. If 
you think we’re going to stand by Saudi Arabian law where 
they chop your hands off for stealing a loaf of bread you’re . 
nuts. They try that on Teddy and some bigwig over there is 
going to have the supreme pleasure of seeing his genitals 
proffered to him to eat on the end of a stick. Who the hell do 
they think we are? Damn it, v/e got what we wanted because 
we took it from those who couldn’t hold it and we did it the. 
hard way. You think gooks with blunderbusses and archaic 
ideas don’t know this? So now we walk the road easy because 
nobody in the capital wants to disturb the status quo. They’d 
better learn there’re still some left who can lift a head on the 
end of a pole as well as the poor uneducated can. Goddamn, I 
skinned a guy alive once and he screamed his state secrets with 
no trouble at all. Sure, he died, but he died like he killed other 
people and we got the answers. I want to see our eggheads 
■ trying that, or the Peace Corps, or the politicos. 

“Girl, we’re strictly civilians working to keep this country 
out of the hands of the garbage heads who want to give it away 
to the half-asses. We’re people who object to punitive income 
taxes that destroy the brains of the nation and put control in 
the hands of those who know nothing. Let’s say we’re right 
wing . . . like so far right we go through the wall . . . biit 
anything to knock out the destroyers of our country. Damn, 
but Jefferson or Adams or Teddy R. should see what goes on 
now. They’d flip.” 

Whatever she saw in my eyes turned her face into a mask of 
fright. She sucked her lower lip in between her teeth and held 
it there, her hand slowly coming up to cover her mouth. 

In a half whisper she said, “You’re not fit ...” 

I ve been told that before. What you don’t understand is 
that when you play with the death dealers you use the only 
weapon they understand— violence. It isn’t pretty, but it’s 
effective. You train yourself to lose the squeamisbriess and 
sense of fair play our society bred into us because the other 
«de was bom without it and has a head start in that direction. 
They can maim and kill and put the world on edge and it’s 
UTitten off to their lack of understanding and culture because 
. they ve been held back and exploited by the supposed land- 
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gobbling capitalist nations. Everybody seems to forget that the 
leaders of these countries are sharp cookies. Most have been 
Western-educated and with what they were taught and their 
own native ingenuity, they put the screws to us, their own kind, 
and live a life- of luxury you don’t find outside of fairy tales. 
Right now world security can hinge on just which way one of 

those jerkwater kingdoms moves.” • , „ 

“You don’t . . . solve world problems . . . with killing, 
she finally said. 

“Then tell them that, baby. Let Interpol find out how two of 
our technicians died over there. Let them check into that sup- 
posed landslide.” - - 

It caught her off base and her eyes showed it. “How did 
you . . . nobody was supposed to know. . . 

“Martin Grades money can buy a lot of information.” 

“Yes. I see that.” She seemed to be deciding something, 
then made up her mind- “The death of those men was one 
reason Interpol was brought in. Tedesco’s activities gave us an 
excuse to probe.” 

“Then why use you? Interpol has some hot people on the 
staff.” 

“Simply because I am a woman. The native leaders show a 
marked preference for Western types.” 

. “You know how fast a woman can disappear there?” 

“I’m aware of it.” 

“You know they stUl traffic in slaves of all types?” 

,‘Yes.’-’ 

“Ever hear what happens to the fringe-area showgirl types 
who take jobs in some of the Latin American countries and 
get stranded there? You know this is a deliberate setup that 
eventually leads them right into a real swinging harem where 
they either go along vath the game or wind up dead? I’ve seen 
them, kid.” 

“I was willing to take my chances. Besides, Interpol was 
behind me.” 

“Take a look at their killed-in-line-of-duty list. See how 
many female bodies were recovered from that area.” 

“l^at do you suggest?” 

Play it my way until I get a line on their course of action. 
You have a logical and authorized reason for investigation and 
if we need police cooperation it can come through you,” 
“Something Martin Grady’s money can’t buy?” Lily said sar- 
castically. 

‘Wrong, baby. We usuaUy handle our own police action 
and OTe eqmpped-for it, but there are other means and when 
_ you have them at your fingertips it can make things a littls bit 
easier, tnat s all. 



“And if I doa’t agree to this?”- ’ , # i, t, ^ , 

I looked at the bed,, then down the length of her body. 
‘Take your choice right now, Lily.” _ 

Her hand moved toward the gun in her waistband instinc- 
tively and I grinned. ‘Til take it away again,” I said. ‘ You’ll 

suSer the fate worse than death and love it.” . , - _ 

For a full ten seconds she ^ared at me, then something new 
came into her eyes and a smUe cracked the slash of her mouth. 
It was full-lipped again and blossomed into a gentle laugh. 
“Ilger Mann,” she said, “I think you’re bluffing, but I won’t 
' ike the chance of calling it. You just might rise to the occa- 
on and I woiild'love it and never be able to get away from 
ou. So on that account, TU agree to be your little lackey as 
mg as I can file a report to that effect.” 

“Be my guest,” I said and stood up. I turned and looked 
ack from the door. “Later you’ll be sorry you didn’t call my 
land,” I said. 

Her mouth dropped open in a startled laugh of -surprise. 
Why, you egotistic^, miserable ...” 

“Bastard,” I finished for her. “I wish somebody would think 
)f something new to call me.” I opened the door, stepped but- 
ide and pulled it shut Lily Tomay had some assets that were 
;oing to make her a valuable addition to the project 

A cab let me out in front of the U.N. complex at ten-thirty, 
[t was one of those days when there were more visitors than 
personnel and everyone seemed to be having a coffee bre^ at 
the same time, each group like a minor caucus of some kind. 
Nothing big was on the agenda but you wouldn’t think so to 
watch the activity. Great place, this. Ever since it began with 
the notion it could bring peace to the world, there has been 
nothing but wars and hatreds building unendingly. 

I had started across the lobby when a hand tapped my 
shoulder.Eehind me Charlie Corbinet said, “Hello, Tiger,” in 
that unmistakable growl of his, and when I turned around he 
gave me that tough, iron grin and held out his hand. 

Charlie had been C.O. of our operation during the war, 
heading up an espionage ^oup he hand-picked for some of the 
most critical mssions assigned. He was no desk colonel then. 
He made ffie jumps like the rest of us, fought his way through 
the occupied territories, and got his medals the hard way. Later 
they retired him a general because they thou^t he was too 
hard an apple to have in a peacetime army with ideas about the 
Soviet plans nobody wanted to believe. But they got wise after 
a while. They had to. Right now his civilian occupation as 
chief of a major corporation was a damn good cover for his 
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position inside I.A.T.S., the newest and the most secret of our 
security agencies. 

I said, “Hi, Colonel. What are you doing here?” 

“Waiting for you. I knew you’d be looking for Rondine. Or 
should I say Edith Caine?” 

“She’ll dways be Rondine to. me.” I walked over with him 
toward the wah, both of us, out of habit, picking a spot where 
we could watch every face in the place. Our conversation 
looked no more unusual than any of the dozen others going on 
in various spots. “What’s the scoop?” 

ITeddy Tedesco. I suppose you’ve been alerted to the details 
by now?” 

I nodded. “He’s a good buddy. Colonel. You trained him 
yourself the same way you did me. He’s in a jam.” 

‘Tf he’s still alive.” He stuck a cigarette between his lips and 
ducked his head down into a cupped match. “In case you’re 
wondering where all the information came from, I’E tell you 
this. I contacted Martin Grady personally and passed on 
choicest morsels.” He blew out a cloud of smoke and watched 
my reaction. He grinned when there wasn’t any and went on, 
“Ted’U need all the help he can get and if word hits the main 
office I’m the news source I’ll catch hell, so keep the lid on.” 

“I’m not exactly the talkative type.” 

“Grady said Pete Moore went m after him. Any word yet?” 

“Not Aat I know of. He won’t be going in the usual way. 
Damn, I wished I were on that end of it” 

“Pete’s a good man.” 

“Just the same, I’d sooner do it myself. He’s worked that 
area too often. Too many people know his face. Besides, since 
that affair in Madrid he’s gotten trigger-happy. I hope he 
knows enough to play it soft.” 

“He knows. The same Martin Grady knows why you should 
be on this end.” Charlie took a deep drag on the butt and let a 
gray stream trickle through his nostrils. “This is big, Tiger. 
C.I.A. and I.A.T.S. have teams on it. They know what to ex- 
pect and they’ll cut down any interference.” 

“They’ve tried before.” 

“Not like on this. They want the Grady operation disbanded. 
Certain people would give their eyeteeth just to get you.” 

“Like Hal Randolph?” 

“Correct. He’s top dog now. You didn’t malce him look any 
too good, the last time out He’s getting his instructions from a 
congressional committee and has them to answer to.” 

“Do you know the whole picture?” 

“I can figure things out pretty well,” he said. “Teish El Abin 
is going to have a real unibrella over his head. He’s going to be 
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guarded like the President. We can’t afford a mistake in this 

“You’ve heard of Malcolm Turos, haven’t you?” , . 

. Charlie looked at me quickly. “Grady has some , fine 
sources#** 

“He has to. The guy wants me. He’ll blow this deal any way 
he can and try for me in the meantime. If Selachin falls to the 
Reds, we’ve had it. Turos has the whole Soviet works behind 
him. He’ll be operating here under cover and we can’t afford 
the first move.” 

“It’U be touchy,” Charlie mused. 

“How are your agencies going in?” 

“Usual protection roufine. Cover at all affairs, on ' fee 
streets, men front and back and limited exposure for his nibs 
to possible situations. If possible he’ll be kept inside where 
nobody can get to him. All hotel rooms v/ill be selected, 
bugged and guarded. It will look like fee royal treatment but 
it’s strictly a police operation. Washington taows where they 
stand on this one and is playing it fiat out. Now, let me ask 
tlds .... what are you planning?” 

“It goes by ear. We have a man in trouble over there. I don’t . 
give a fat damn about Teish or anybody else. He’s a punl: that 
has a big hand of cards right now and I’m going to get a better 
one until we get Teddy out if he’s still alive.” 

; “And supposing he’s dead?” 

I turned and looked at him, knowing my face wasn’t very 
pretty right then. “The law of Selachin isn’t a life for a life, 
Colonel. They put you in a public square and do things like 
stripping fee skin from you in inch-wide strips or cutting a hole 
in your belly, dragging out a section of intestine and letting fee 
dogs pun fee rest out. All fee while the people throw rocks at 
you and spit on you, laughing like hell, never reali/ing that 
they might be next in line. I think I can figure out something 
for old Teish. It won’t be fee first time.” 

“So, Tiger, fee Reds would win after all.” 

_ Not necessarily, buddy. If it comes to feat, nobody but me 
will know about it There are ways and ways. I think I know, 
them all.” 

That s what I’m afraid of,” he smd seriously. He stuffed fee 
butt out m a chromed stand, then said abruptly, “Have you 
seen Rondine yet?” 

“No.” 

“She’s in fee lounge.” 

“Thanks.” . ■ 

“I saw her a little while ago.” 

“So what?” 

This has international complications. The British are as in- 
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terested as we are, perhaps more so. She knows the picture'.” 

“WhofiUedherin?” , 

“You know damn well she’s a trained, part-time agent.. 
They know where she stands with you and her bunch went 
t directly to her with the details. She’s on assignment too.” 

> “Oh?” 

‘To keep you from underfoot.” 

“Now it’s you with the sources,” I said. “Who’s side are you 
on?” 

“Right now, yours. For some stupid reason I have the feel- 
ing you people are the answer to tWs trouble. If you weren’t 
qualified to handle it I’d be damn jumpy, but in this case I 
think you have the edge.” He grinn^ at me. “Damn patriots. 
You’d think this was still ’76.” 

I winked at him and left him standing there. 

The lounge was at the end of the lobby, a small place ofi 
limits for visitors but I didn’t pay any attention to the sign. I 
pushed the door open and walked in and there she was, the 
most beautiful woman in the world, tall, aubum-haired, shoul- 
ders wide and trimming down to a narrow waist that flared out 
in luscious hips and thighs that swelled against the fabric of 
. her skirt. 

She stood there, a Coke in her hand, looking out the win- 
dow toward the stream of people on the street, lost in her own 
thoughts. I said, “Hi baby.” 

Rondine turned, startled, her eyes momentarily pinpointed 
from having looked into the light. Then the irises went large as 
she saw me there in the shadows. “Hello, Tiger.” 

I walked over, took the Coke bottle from her hand, and 
pulled her close to me. There was a nervous tautness in her 
body that resisted for a second, then she softened and wdtli a 
small whimper her eyes closed and her mouth was a hungry lit- 
tle animal searching for mine, hot and wet, the tip of her 
tongue probing for satisfaction that only I could give her. 
When she let her head fall back and opened her eyes there was 
that touch of London in her voice when she said, “Damn you. 
Tiger.” 

“Sorry, sugar. Things happen.” 

“When does our wedding happen?” Her fingers bit into my 
biceps deliberately. “I know . . . what you’re thinking.” 

“So Charlie Corbinet told me.” - 

“The embassy moved me from my translator’s job torn 
ily.” 

“I heard that too. So you’re supposed to bird-dog me,’ 

. “Itmay be the only way I’ll get to sec you.” 

. “Nuts. I don’t like it, kid. Women nrcn’l cut out fo.. 
kind of trouble.” 



“Just the same, you’re stack with me. . , * 

I grabbed her wrists in my hands and pulled her back to me 
again, “When I want to dump a doll it’s no trouble. Keep it m 

mind. Stay pretty and stay off my back.” 

‘Why do you have to do this. Tiger? my do you and the 

others like you have to disrupt everything?” 

“Disrupt?” I asked her. 'We have a man caught in a trap in, 
a stinking, outlandish coun^ that has never known anything 
but poverty of its own making and now the head of that place 
is over here with Ws hand in our pockets never giving a damn 
for anything except how much he can gouge out of us. Honey, 
that one guy is worth more than every gook in a mud hut over 
there. You think I give a damn about what it means? Look, 
that one guy dragged my tail out of a hot spot one time and to 
me he’s important, not a bunch of white-shrouded slobs,” 

“Tiger ...” 

“men it’s over I'll be back." 

I thought there would be recrimination or tears or a burst of 
anger at least, but there were none of these things. Then I saw 
the same expression I had seen on Lily Tomay’s face, that of a 
woman with a job, dedicated, intense. She had been like that, 
when I met her and she was like that again. Her job at the 
U.N. as a translator was only a cover one. In London she had 
been trained as an operative and now they were calling on her 
.. and 1 was the assignment. 

Rondine reached out and touched her hand to my face, one 

"ger tracing the scar there. “Let me help, Tiger.” 

“By taking me out of action?” 

“Our people are cooperating on this.” 

“That’s not enough. We were there first. We’ll be there at 


the end. I’m an old hand at this, honey. Guns are no games for 
girls,” 

“You’re leaving now?” 

“That’s right. I figure on picking up a tail before 1 get out of 
the building. No matter how good they are I’ll shake them in 
thirty minutes. Tell them not to waste their time or mine 
either." I ran my fingers through the silken mass of her hair, 
“Think you can still kiss me?” 

She smiled again, ran the pink tip of her tongue across the 
taby of her mouth and lifted her head so I could taste her 
again. Her entire body seemed to melt agabst me, her breasts, 
firm and high, cushioned betv/cen us. She took her mouth 
away, buried her head against my neck a second, then drew 
back. “All right. Tiger. I love you.” 

"I love you, kid. Let’s hang on to it” 

“It won’t be easy,” she said. 

“Nothing good comes easy,” 1 told her. 
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chapter 3 


It only took fifteen minutes to ditch the tail I had waiting. 
Apparently the cabbie had experience in this thing before and 
needed little help from me. When he let me out at the subway 
station I gave him a five spot for his trouble and took a down- 
town train to where Ernie Bentley’s lab was and walked up the 
street. 

From the outside it was just another loft taken over by a 
sm all independent business and enough cartons went in and 
out to make it look legitimate. Once past the squaUd foyer you 
got a different impression. The place was a combination labo- 
ratory, darkroom and office with strange gadgets in the process 
of development standing around like toys in a kid’s bedroom. 
Dr. Frankenstein could have had a ball there. 

Jack Brant and his crew hadn’t arrived yet, but Ernie had 
the costumes ready, authentic, colorful and laid out in several 
sizes. Newark Control had relayed a message to him that Pete 
Moore had made a successful entry into the area outside of 
Selachin but no further word had been received on the prog- 
ress of the mission. On his own, he researched and assembled 
as much information as he could on the situation there, the 
highlight of it all being the necessity for a male heir to Teish 
El Abin’s throne. His two previous vtives had died at early 
ages without giving him issue and typically it was blamed on 
them rather than a probable impotency on the part of their 
potentate. How Vey Locca was going to work her marital rites 
would be a cute deal, but it wouldn’t be too much trouble for a 
smart cookie to suddenly show up in a fanfily way regardless 
of her husband’s capabilities. It was an angle to consider. 

Ernie’s warning buzzer went off then and he went out to let 


Jack and the others in. I introduced Jack and let hirh do the 
rest. The three with him were short, dark men, smiles, reaching 
all the way across their faces,- and from the way they looked at 
me I knew. Jack had filled them in, most likely with a few 
embellishments,, on the times we were together. He ignored 
their native names which were lengthy and nearly unpro- 
nounceable, calling them Tom, Dick and Harry. Rather than 
resent it, they seemed to enjoy (heir sudden Americanization. 
All three spoke good English barely touched with an accent, 
but could drop hack into their native tongue at the drop of a 
hat. 

Jack asked, “What’s the program. Tiger?” 

“We’ll meet the ship,” I said. “We’ll arrange it so your boys 
here will be spotted and I’m betting Teish invites us past any 
• police lines to have a chat with the home-town folks.” 

"Look, these boys have no passports. 1 told you they were 
smuggled in.” 

, “And this is New York, buddy. When somebody called it a 
, melting pot they meant just that. There are as many people 
wrapped in sheets anymore as Ivy League suits. If there's any 
trouble we’ll cut and run. They’ll be dressed under, the wraps 
-in case we have to make a fast switch. I’m going along for the 
ride. For the time being I can be a deaf mute. Ernie will dye 
me their color and a pair of sunglasses will take care of the eye 
color. I want a firsthand look at all three of them.” 

, “Any reason?” 

“Yeah, a big reason. I want to read their dogtags. I want to 
sec what’s back of their heads. I want to feel their hands and' 
see how their eyes move. I want them to remember me the 
next time they see me.” 

, “You’re going to stand out. Tiger. You’re head and shoul- 
ders over my boys.” 

“I’ve seen some big ones over there.” 

“Sure, all eunuchs.” 

So I m a eunuch then. We're playing this by ear, biit I 
want first crack.” ^ ^ o r . 

"You got it.” 

. ?**'*l' ^ script. I want the boys to welcome 

Teish With ail the pomp they can put on. I want them to do it 
so nicely there will be a chance the king will go so far as to 
invite them to a private audience.” 

“Come oft it, Tiger. These guys are peasants to him. Damn 
dogs in nis eyes,” 


TT fion’t show preference. 

Hell. have a chMce to make himself look good and if he’s 
right he 11 fall m line. I’ve seen it happen before. If we 
fluff It, we n try something else, but Jet’s use what we have 
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first. Tell your boys this . - if it works and the end result is 
satisfactory, I’ll make sure they can legalize their stay here. 

Jack grinned at me and relayed the message. Their smile got 
even bigger and Jack said, "If you want, they’ll die for you, 

'too.” , 

"I don’t want that. Just talk. Okay, get thein fitted out, then 
go put them through their paces. Teish comes in on the Qiteen 
at nine-thirty in the morning. We’ll meet right here at eight, 
make sure everything is ready, then go down there together.” 

“Righto. Things are looking up. You want me to cover your 
back?” 

“Nix. No guns. If we get patted down I want it to be clean. 
You too.” 

“Okay, laddie, you’re asking for it” 

“That’s the only way to get anything.” 

At SK. o’clock I called Rondine. I let the phone ring a dozen 
times before I hung up, then tried her office at the U.N. After 
a couple of minutes I got the tired voice of a cleaner who told 
me everybody had left an hour ago and wouldn’t be in until 
tomorrow. 

For some reason I felt edgy, little fingers of doubt crawling 
their way up the curve of my spine. Under my coat I could feel 
my shoulders tighten and it was an old feeling I had learned 
not to ignore a long time ago. I pulled out the small pad, 
found Talbot's number and fingered a dime out of my change 
and dropped it in the slot. 

• Talbot was a British agent assigned to a minor job at the 
U.N., always on call as Rondine was, a man of independent 
-means who could support his hobby. Re had been wrapped up 
with me before and had sense enough to know when the chips 
weren’t falling right. I got him on the second ring, heard him 
say in that Oxford accent, ‘Talbot here.” 

‘Tiger Mann. Were you on the job today?” 

“There I was. What's on your mind?” 

“Did you see Rondine leave?” 

“I had coffee with her just before she left. Say, you 
scratched our man beautifully. He lost you vdthin four blocks. 
But we’ll pick you up again. Wish you wouldn’t do that. It 
makes us look bad.” 

‘Tough. Look, v/here was she headed?” 

“Right back to her apartment, old boy. She had an armload 
of work she planned on getting ready for tomorrow. You 
know what she’s up to, of course.” 

“Yeah, and I don’t like it. She isn’t there.” 

“She must be. I invited her to supper but she refu--- e-., 
was going straight back.” He stopped, then bi’^ tcr^ 


••What’s 'happened?” he asked softly,' Ms accent almost gone. 

Suddenly he had become aU pro too. ^ _ . 

‘‘I don’t know. Hop down to the U.N. Check out the cabs 
and contact anybody who saw her leave. I’ll check out her 

apartment.” j k 

All he said was, “Got it,” and hung up. I grabbed a cab on 
the comer, gave the driver her address and perched op the 
edge of the seat impatiently until we came to her building. I 
flipped a buck over the seat, hopped out and ran into the 


building. . , • . 

It was one of those places with an oversize doorman who 
didn’t like to be budged. He started to put out Ms hand until 
he saw my face, then backed off. I said, ’‘Ron . . . Edith 
Caine ... did she get here yet?” 

“Miss Caine came in quite some time ago, sir.” 

I didn’t wait I grabbed his arm and spun him around. 


“Come on.” 

For a second I thought he was going to object; The cords 
stood out on his neck and he let roe have the kind of grin he 
used in the ring, Ms broken nose and thick ears punctuating 
the smile, then his eyes slitted and he nodded curtly and ran in 


.after me. 

The elevator seemed to take forever reaching her floor and I 
squeezed out the door wMIe it was still half open, ran to her 
door and punched the buzzer. 1 knocked, tried the bell again, 
and nothing happened, 

. The doorman said, “'What’s the trouble, buddy?” 

1 took out the ,45, cocked it and put it against the lock 
without answering Mm. One blasting shot took all the metal 
away and left a gaping hole in the woodwork and a rap with 
my heel smashed it open all the way. I went in with the gun 
ready in my hand, saw her lying on the floor and flipped the 
.45 to him and pointed to the bedroom. He picked it out of the 
air, getting my point without being told and started checking 
the rooms. - 


She was alive, but in five more minutes she would have been 
de.id. The thin nylon cord strapping her hands and legs behind 
her had been looped up around her neck and with every mo- 
tion she made it drew tighter until it was almost buried be- 
neath the flesh. Her face was flushed and her breath came in 
v/eak rasps at jerky intervals as she fought for survival^ 

I shoved the doorman away before he could touch heri Any 
extra motion could be the final one, even to trying to unknot 
the cord.. Luckily, she had rolled so that her feet were jammed 
up against the legs of a heavy chair and even witb the spasms 
of a cramp she had been unable to jerk too much. I eased her 
feet back to take the pressure off the noose, snatched out a 
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pocket kmfe and forced the blade under the nylon at the back 

of her neck and cut it. . . , . 

She sucked the breath back into her lungs wth a deep, in- 
voluntary gasp that was almost a sob, nearly choking on the 
air. I cut loose the rest of the nylon, lifted her to the couch 


and stretched her out there. 

"Wet a towel,” I scud. ‘‘Get a glass of water too. 

“Listen, maybe we should call the cops.” 

"Damn it, do what I told you.” 

He gulped, his face still pale. “Sure, Mac.” 

I ran. my fcgers through her hair and pushed it away from 
her face. “Rondine . . 


Slowly, her eyes fluttered open. 

“Don’t talk. You’re okay now.” 

Her smile was weak, but her eyes told me eveiytbing. ^Tien 
the doorman came back I wiped her face imtil she was breath- 
ing normally and the tension was gone, then I let her sip from 
the glass until she said, “Thank you. I . . . I’m all right 
now.” 


“I should call the cops, Mac,” the big guy repeated. “This 
stuff . . 


When I turned around I let him have the hard stare. My 
coat opened just enough so he could see the speed rig and the 
butt of the .45 again and when I said, "What the hell do I look 
like to you?” he gave me a dumb grin like he had just missed 
the boat. 


“Sorry . . . I’m gettin’ slow. I thought you was at first. 
You ain’t from this precinct, are you?” 

“I’m from downtown. Now let’s get some fast answers. How 
many people have come in and out of here the past half 
hour?” 


He shrugged, furrowed his eyes in thought and said, “Not 
countin’ the residents, maybe twenty.” 

“Repeaters?” 

“Some. Don’t know them by name, but some were here be- 
fore.” 


“Could you identify them?” 

"Big tippers I can. Few gimme a buck to a fin to open a 
damn cab door. Them I know.” 

refreshing your memory then. Think of the one^ 
didnt tip. I looked down at Rondine. The suffused looJ- w'-t 
gone now and her face was pale, her lips dry. “Can vou 
IS It too much to ask?” ' — 



“About . . . tv/enty to six . the bell rang.” 
“From do^vnstairs or here?” 


“This door.” . , , • u t.- .3 „ 

The doorman said, “He must’ve come m behind one of the 

others. The downstairs door had to be opened with a buzzer 

then. I was on the curb outside.” 

“Go ahead, dolh”- ^ • j -j 

“I answered* He' aslced ... if I were Edith Caine and said 

he had a message from my office.” 

“You invited him in?” _ . . 

Rondine nodded. “He had a briefcase. He opened it • ... 


but v/hat he took out was a cosh.” 

“A what?” the doorman asked me. 
“British term for a sap, a blackjack.” 


“He simply hit me,” she said. "I was tied up when I regained 
consciousness.” 

“What did he want?” 

She frowned, her eyes drifting to mine. “Nothing . . . 
rom me. He said, ‘You’re my gift to Mr. Mann. I owe him 
nore, but he will . . . appreciate this gift.’ ” - 
"Describe him.” . 

"Tall . . . thin. He looked . . . rather nice. Nothing spc- 
:ial about him that way. Sort of . . . like a businessman, 
ifou might say, average except for . . . well, his hair was 
lombed in that manner foreigners seem to have. Just . . . 
Afferent enough so they don’t look . . . American.” 

■' “I know v/hat you mean.” 

“Then there was . . . his voice,” she said. 

“What about it?” 

“Strange. As if he found it hard to talk. Not like having 
a cold . .' . but forced.” 

I felt the ice run right down my shoulders into my fingertips 
again. So Malcolm Turos had found my weak link. His infor- 
mation was great, his sources reliable. His little gift of Ron- 
dine's death was for my gift of a bullet in his neck. But he bad 
missed. His gift wasn’t acceptable and he’d have to try again. 
He was enjoying his assignment and even when he would learn 
hat she still lived he'd enjoy it because he knew I’d be sweat- 
ing and my hand couldn’t be in the game all the way because 
[’d have to play cover for her as well as take care of myself 
and our own project. He would split the action this, way and 
bad she died he knew I’d blow my own job to go aftef him and 
1 guy that comes at you mad is a dead guy before he starts. 
But he played his openers too cute. He’d let the story go out 
purposely and a lot of eyes would be on the game because he 
wanted them to watch him smirk while he cleaned , house on 
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me. He .vas forgetting the old dodge about he v;ho kups rar, 

“Cool it, baby. No more talking.” 

She shook her head, watching me closely, "if on , - • 

who it was?” 

“That’s right.” 

‘Ti?Sk?cIre of it iny way.” I got up, walked to the phone 
and dialed the Calvin. I got Lennie Byrnes on 
him the address and told him to get over as fast as he could. 

The big doorman was v;atching me, taking everylhint, in. I 
took him to one side and said, “Anybody with a screny voice 

say anything to you at all?” „ 

. He hunched his shoulders, then shook his head. Nope. 

“See anyone with a briefcase? Tall, thin . . . areragc 

guy?'' I, 

“Maybe six or eight. A lot come in here like that.” He 
paused, scowled again, then added, “Come to think of it, them 
• what had briefcases been here pretty much before. Like they 
ot clients or somethin’ in the building. Only one guy I never 
sen. Yeah, I remember that one guy now because he looked 
ip at the marquee like he was checking the name of the 
luilding and he had a pink scar on his throat about the size of 
i nickel. He came right in behind the Wheelers. They was 
jetting out of a cab and he came walking." 

' “You'd recognize him again?” 

“Sure would.” 

“All right, then I’ll give you some information and it's to 
jtop righfwhere you are, understand?” 

He nodded and grinned, “I get the pitch.” 

“If he comes in here again you stop him cold. The hard 
way. Do it out of sight Get him in the lobby or in the eleva- 
tor. The guy’s armed and dangerous so watch yourself." 

‘Tve had ’em like that before.” 

“Don’t press your luck on this one. This is more than a city 
police matter. If he gets away from you, or you can’t get to 
him, call the local precinct station and make it an emercenev 
because that’s what it will be.” 

“Got it.” 

I took out my pen, wrote the phone number of Charlie Cor- 
tom “Th°S^ 



“Can I ask you one question, Mac?” , - 

“Go ahead.” • 

“Who’reyouT” ... 

“My name’s Tiger Mann. It won’t mean anything to you. 

He stared at me through squinting eyes, then started a slow 
grin. “Like heU it don’t.” The grin got bigger. “You ain’t no 
real cop either.” 

"Oh?” 

“Remember Maxie McCall?” 

“Sure. He still fighting?” 

“No more. He’s running a gym. Him and me used to be m 
he army together. Plenty of times he told me about you. 
Damn, I thou^t he was makin’ it all up.” 

“He probably did.” 

The guy gave a sidewise glance toward Rondine on the 
much. "Not after this. I believe everything he told me now.” 

“Keep it to yourself,” I said. 

“I learned how to shut up a long time ago. Tiger. I better get 
back downstairs.” 

It took Lennie fifteen minutes to get there. I had time to 
reach Charlie Corbinet, give him the layout and tell him to 
alert I.A.T.S. and the C.I.A. that Malcohn Turos had arrived 
but to keep his source quiet. He didn’t like it, but went along 
anyway. 

Lennie got the picture in a hurry, ^ad of being involved 
even if the big action was already over and nodded at my 
instructions to stay with Pmndine every minute she was here. 
He was to escort her to work and back and stay on tap at the 
U.N. buildings within reach, even if it was unlikely another try 
would be made for her there. 

I went over and took her hand. “You feel all right?” 

‘Yes. Do you . . . have to go?” 

“I’ll be back.” I squeezed her fingers gently. “I’m sorry you 
were caught in the middle, kid.” 

She smiled at me, her eyes coming back to life. “I under- 
stand.” 

‘'Not yet you don’t, but let me put it this way. You had 
basic training with British Intelligence. You were told to ex- 
pect things like this. You’ve seen it happen before and now it’s ■ 
happening again. ’fVhat’s going on involves the security of 
your country and mine both. What happens in the world can 
hinge on the outcome of this operation. We have a side angle 
with them making a try for you but it ties in with what they’re 
after. You’ll have to stay on your toes. You’re cleared to carry 
a gun if you have to and I want you to keep a rod handy. 
Your embassy will be notified by now and they’ll keep a cover 
on you as well as me. Later we’U arrange a contact and I may 
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even dangle you as bait if I have to. I don’t want to, but I may 
have to.” 

“Is it . . . really that big?” 

The nylon cord was still on the floor where I dropped it. I 
picked it up, stretched it out and showed it to her. “These 
aren’t ordinary knots. They’re specialty jobs designed for tor- 
ture, then death. We’re playing in a big pro game and any time 
you forget it take a look at your souvenir.” I dropped the 
nylon in her hand. She fingered it once seriously, then looked 
up at me again. 

“There won’t be any forgetting, darling.” 

I leaned down, kissed her mouth gently, then stood up. Len- 
nie was watching me. “Take good care of her, boy,” I said. 

“Don’t %yorry.” 

“I’m not.” 

Downstairs I found the doorman on the curb, back opening 
cab doors. When he was alone I said, “Get the lock on Miss 
Caine’s door fixed, will you?” 

“I already checked with the maintenance man. He’s coming 
right over.” 

“Anybody hear the shot?” 

“So far nobody complained. You can’t hear nuthin’ on the 
other floors and both parties down the other end of the hall 
are out. Nope, I don’t think anybody heard a thing.” 

“Good. You yell if you see our boy again.” 

“I’ll do better’n that,” he told me, bunching the muscles 
under his coat ag^. “I don’t like my tenants molested.” 

“Just save a little piece for me,” I said. 

“Sure. Just a little hunk.” 





rom the hotel I cnilcd SSflll^dS 

.rtKiph. Virgil Adams was on the desk 

ft y" yn“ ™ £tS.rf.' H= protaMy 
[tme in bn a forged passport or Ihrou^ the Cuban screen hkc 
tS'vo been doing lately. Any identification on him Will be 
iroiiGh his voice. This guy can handle a disguise pretty well, 
rou have any photos on him over there?” 

“Nothing late and nothing clear. I don’t think they’ll do you 
ny good.” 

“Send them over anyway. You might try the Brazilian end, 
i& operated there under the name of Arturo Pensa.” 

“Isn’t that the guy you shot?” 

“The same. If he was in a hospital there they might have 
ihotos. The local police would have been in on it. Besides, you 
levcr can tell what you can find in a newspaper morgue. The 
ilace v/as full of flashbulbs popping that night.” 

"We’ll i^ve it a try.” 

“Anything new on Teddy?” 

“Not a thing. Pete hasn’t reached us yet either. Martin 
jrady’s getting a little edgy and you know what ftat means. If 
ve don’t get anything in a couple of days he’ll throw a team 
)ut. That situation is too touchy to move in on yet so I hope 
le goes slowly.” 

"He knows what he’s doing." 

“Yeah, but wifii the investigation going he can’t afford to 
ose control. Wc have a man inside of Interpol and we may 
:ome up with sometliing on that end. If Tedesco is still alive 
ind they can reach him they’ll break him loose. We can hold 
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any charge they make if we have to as long as they save his ' 
skin. I wish you were over there. Tiger.” 

"So dal;” 

‘TDon’t lose hope. You might go yet.” He paused, said, 
“Hang on a minute,” and after I heard papers shuffling, came 
back with, “Okay, the action on Turos is started. They’re con- 
tacting our people now. There’s a ten grand going price on his 
head and we can up it if we have to.” 

“Til keep in touch. I stiU have the feeling he’ll make the try 
for ine.” 

“One word of thought. Tiger.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Don’t kill him.” 

I said, “If he has anything to say I’ll make him talk first. 
Don’t I always?” Then I hung up. 

At a quarter to eight I was at Ernie Bentley’s soaking in a 
tub of dye. I came out of it three shades darker than the tan I 
already had, and with a hairpiece to fit over the wig, the dark 
glasses and a native costume I could pass in a crowd for one of 
the Saudi Arabian boys if nobody looked too closely. Ernie 
was putting the finishing touches on with makeup when Tom, 
Dick and Harry came in behind Jack Brant. They weren’t 
wearing their grins any more. Apparently Jack had ffled them 
in pretty good and they knew what was in the wind. 

All of them looked at me, the three guys a little dumb- 
struck, and when I checked myself in a mirror I could see 
why. Jack shook his head, laughing at me in the glass from 
behind my shoulder. “Damn, if you don’t look like a seventh 
son. You sure you’re not a eunuch?” 

“I can get affidavits to prove it, buddy.” 

“Never mind. I can remember a few incidents. . . . 

To shut him up I nudged his gut with my elbow. “Every- 
body set?” 

“Better than you think. Some of the boys on the dock are 
friends of mine. We’re going in unannounced and you’ll get 
first crack like you wanted.” 

“Every little bit helps.” 

In a low tone Jack said seriously, ‘Wou sure there won’t bo 
any trouble? That’s the only thing that shook the boys, but (uio 
way or another, they’re still willing to go along.” 

“Then they can stop svveating.” 

“Good enough. Eet’s go then.” 

The city is funny. Look normal, get the stantlriff. Mi 
bit different, carry a clipboard, use a giuifiiicki <lo ' 
not normal, and nobody will ask a qucslioii. Wc 
single police ^ard covering the side exit vAn-it - 



understand Hairy’s polite chatter but didn’t want to take the 
chance of getting involved with possible international diplo- 
macy and its. repercussions. We were on the ship before the 
•passenger gangplank was down, through the crowd behind a 
white-coated steward while the police cordon was being 
formed on the dock below. Harry’s hundred out of my pocket 
got us straight passage to the lux^ suite where the steward 
knocked gently and file voice behind the door called to come 
in. 

Like chameleons, my three friends changed. They stood 
there Wwing politely while I followed their motions, their soft 
voices murmuring the amenities of the East, their meaning not 
quite reaching me. And it happened like I expected it to, the 
recognition, the taking to the bosom, the almost instant friend-, 
ship . . . reserved, but pleasant. 

Teish El Abin rose from his chair, a small, wiry man appar- 
ently in his early sixties, brown as a walnut left over from last 
season, but with bright snake eyes that could look right 
through you. He showed his Western indoctrination and shook 
hands with all of us, turned and introduced us to the taller 
saturnine man in the closely fitted English-cut suit, and I was 
the last to shake hands with Sarim Shey. 

There was something slimy about this one. He was a little 
too sincere. He could smile with his mouth and not with his 
eyes and his hand was that of someone soft only in the palm 
while the rest of him was hard as nails. I had knov/n killers 
like that v/ho could wield a knife or trigger a gun with mani- 
cured fingers that an hour before and an hour later fondled a 
woman with never a thought to the interim between or the 
blood that ran or the voices that screamed. 

Sarim Shey was a man to watch closely. His fawning atti- 
tude toward Teish was only a guise. He was a power within 
himself and knew it. His features were fine and sharp, Ms skin 
lighter than anyone else’s, and Ms voice had a deliberately cul- 
tured British accent. When he walked he had the grace of a cat 
or a person well trained in the deadly arts of Oriental death. 

I knew he was v/atching me. So was Teish El Abin. They 
seemed to accept the fact that I was mute from birth because 
where they came from it wasn’t at all uncommon. It was my 
size they were looking at, my mannerisms, trying to decipher 
■ something that was just a little unreal. But my three friends 
caught it too and carried the play away from me, keeping me 
in the background while they made the pleasantries. 

I knew our time was almost up. Five minutes was as much 
as we could ask. Then she came in. Nobody had to tell me 
who she was. 

Vey Locca, 
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You could feel her presence even before you saw her, sense 
the aroma of musky perfume before you smelled it. Although 
her eyes never moved she saw everyone at once the way a 
woman can and above their heads our eyes met briefly before I 
bowed automatically in the fashion of the others, and I knew it 
was me she was v/atching. 

She wasn’t tall, but she gave the appearance of height. Vey 
Locca was a Eurasian with a proud tilt to her head, hair 
black as an arctic midnight matching her eyes even to the 
glints and highlights that shone there. Her mouth was fuU and 
luscious, accented by the inherited cheekbones of her fore- 
bears. She was a high, full-breasted woman who walked with a 
deliberate stance that thrust her beauty forward provocatively, 
each lithe step ou tlinin g the youthful swelling of her thighs. 
Every mannerism seemed to be a combination of the graces of 
tw'o continents, from the minute finger movements to the de- 
murely subtle facial gestures that made her appear to be both 
subservient and do min ant at the same instant. 


Like the men, she held out a delicate hand, clasped each 
person briefly, and when she came to me lingered just a little 
longer, ostensibly because of sympathy for my incapacitation. ' 
In her own tongue she welcomed me aboard, then, as if it were 
something offhand, asked if I enjoyed the United States. I 


caught just enough of it to xmderstand the question, nodded 
quickly with a smile, took my hand away and made a typical 
“okay” sign with my thumb and forefinger. The puzzle in her' 
eyes was there and gone almost before it could be recognized, 
but I caught it all-right. Of the three she was the only one who 
thought me out of place and now she couldn’t be sure. She 
turned away, spoke to the others, then we went through the 
bows again and left 

As we went out Hal Randolph and four I.A.T.S..men were 
converging on the corridor, stationing men about quietly. 
They glanced at us briefiy as we passed, but said nothing. Only 
when we reached the gangplank area did a plainclothMman 
stop us, but a little bit of gibberish from Harry, broad, friendly 
smiles and a bow got us waved on impatiently. 

We left the same way we came on, were passed through to 
where Jack waited nervously, shucked our clothes and got 
back to normal again. We hopped a cab at the comer.^and.! 
told the driver to take us over to the Blue Ribbon 
fourth Street. I v/anted George to lake a look at me 
brown. 

- It was too early for the lunch crowd to be in^^ 
double-take George led us to a table m me b:; 

■ round of drinks in. Jack said, “Okay, how did it- • 

“I saw what I wanted to see. They’re trouble, 


“If the customs boys ever find out what we pulled the stink 
will go pretty high.” 

“Quit worrying.” - , - 

“Then what’s the next move?” 

I nodded toward Harry, “This boy knows his way around. If 
you can break him loose a few days and I can use him, he 
might pick up some good bits and pieces. I only catch the 
loose ends of the language and if they want to converse it will 
be in their own dialect,” 

“Interpreter?" • - ; 

“Just about.” 

“Won’t they know him?” 

“I think Ernie can do a reverse job on him that wilt take, I 
saw it done before. Either that or we’ll pass him off as being 
from another country.” 

"Suppose they get wise?” 

“Our meeting was pretty damn brief. By now they’ll be 
. shaking hands with dozens more and in another day they 
won’t be remembering individuals.” 

“You hope.” 

“Put it up to Harry.” 

Jack grinned at me and waggled a thumb across the table. “I 
don’t have to. Look at his face. He’s having a ball.” 

“Tell me, Harry,” I said. 

^ In a surprising Brooklyn accent he said, “The king you met 
is a cruel man, my friend. He had killed two of my family. 
The people living under his hand do not live well. I can tell 
you this . . . whatever he is planning is not for the good of 
the people, but only for himself. I will do whatever you want 
because I have learned many things in this country. I know 
why it is you do the things you do too. It is my desire to 
help.” 

“Then you’re in, buddy. And thanks.” 

“I thank you, sir,” he said seriously. 

“Go over and get registered in at the Taft. Your last name’s 
unpronounceable, so use Smith.” 1 handed him a couple of 
bills across the table and said, "Get yourself a tux and keep it 
ready and stay there until I contact you.” 

"Yes, Mr. Tiger.” 

“One more thing ... if there’s any rough stuff, stay out of 
it.” 

“Please ...” 

■What?” 

“I am quite capable, sir. I have fought in an army several 
times.” 

“This isn’t a desert war, feUer.” 

“All killing is alike. It is merely a matter of location and 
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method. I would rather you thought of me as not being help- 
less.*' 

“You bought it, Harry.” ^ ^ ' 

We finished the sandwiches George brought us and split up 
there. I let them go out first, then followed after Ifinished my 
coffee. The noon crowd was just beginning to fflter m and I 
went out through the bar, waving so long to big Jim. 


At two-fifteen a messenger service delivered a manila enve- 
lope to my hotel. I tipped the boy and went back to look at the 
photos Virgil Adams sent over. They were eight-by-ten blow- 
ups of Malcolm Turos but had been taken out of focus with 
an apparently cheap camera at least ten years ago. In one he 
was standing outside the stage-door entrance of a theater shak- 
ing hands with some admirers, a bouquet of flowers in his 
hands, an unimposing man in topcoat and homburg with a 
heavy mustache and a thin stmle. The other was a summer- 
time shot taken when he was about to enter a car with a 
woman. He had no mustache here and wore a light-colored 
suit. Neither picture could be used for positive identification 
and unless Vir^ came up with something from Brazil I had to 
rely on the hazy ^impse of the guy going dowm in front of my 
gun during the shoot-out there. And all I could recall was an 
ill-fitting white suit, a floppy panama hat and a nondescript 
face going down in a heap with the blood spurting from his 
neck. 


I stuck the photos in the bottom of my suitcase, snapped it 
shut and got into the shower to soak off the stain I had bathed 
in. By the time I had toweled myself back to normal the phone 
rang and when I picked it up Charlie Corbinet said, “Smart 
move. Tiger.” 

I grinned, but he couldn’t see it. “I like to see the face of the 
enemy.” 

You have more than you think. Some of them are domes- 
tic.” 


“Great,” I said. “Thanks for the warning, but why?” 

“Because some of them are on their way up ri^t now. If 
you have a rod get it out of sight. They'll pull you in vrith any 
excuse right now. Why the hell you register in your own name 
1 u never know. I thought I taught you better.” 

“You did, that’s why 1 did it this way. Thanks,” 

Get some good lies ready.” 

I up quickly, took off the rig with the 
.45 and looked around for a place to ditch it. I didn’t want to 
ose the piece, not that it couldn’t be replaced, but it v/as fitted 
sifted in for accuracy, loo much a part 
of me to lose. In this state I wasn’t licensed to carrv it anH iHpv 


could hit me -witli a Sullivan charge without even listening to , 
an explanation; - ' 

You don’t hide guns inside TV sets or air conditioners. 
These boys would check out every inch of the place, every 
ledge outside the window, eyery spot in the bathroom and 
closet, and unless I figured something out in a hurry I had 
it.- ' ' 

I opened the window and looked out. Two floors down a 
spiked .iron grillwork divided the terraces between apartments, 
the griU running up the side of the building, jutting out two 
feet to discourage access from one side to the other. I took o5 
my belt, strung it through the trigger guard, buckled it and 
held’ it out in a ■wide loop. As the buzzer sounded I dropped it, 
and for a second, thou^t I had missed, but the belt caught a 
spike of the grill and stayed there. I grinned again, lowered the 
- window and went to the, door. 

Hal Randolph stood there with another big guy, behind 
them a pair of young, gray-suited guys who could have just 
come from Madison Avenue. I said, “Come on in, gentlemen.’’ 

He put the warrant in my hand first, his mouth forcing a 
smile of pleasure. “Shakedown, Mann. Hope it doesn’t incon- 
venience you.” 

“Not a bit. Mind if I finish dressing?” 

“You’re not going anywhere.” 

I unfolded Ae warrant, read it and glanced at him. “Not 
unless you find what you’re looking for.” 

He didn’t have to tell the others what to do. They were pros 
too, working quickly and smoothly, never missing a bet, hit- 
ting the obvious places then moving on to other spots. They 
laid a box of .45 shells on the bed alongside the leather holster 
and kept on looking. Hal picked up the box and flipped the top 
open. “Where’s the gun. Tiger?” 

“Don’t be stupid.” 

• “We’re not.” 

I finished putting on my shirt and tie, buttoning up in front 
of the mirror. Behind me one of the young guys had the win- 
dow open and was checking the ledges, feeling for any cords 
that might be attached to the frame. “No law against carrying 
cartridges, is there?” 

“Unfortunately, no.” 

They took another ten minutes before they were finished. 
Everything was back in place, but nobody was satisfied at all. 
Hal stood there trying to hold his composure, his face dark 
with suppressed anger. Idly, he picked up the envelope, looked 
at it and said, “Mind?” 

“Be my guest” 

When he saw the pictures he knew what he had. He took 
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them over under the Hght, studied h^'out 

ssr»r«roXe5 

about this, Tiger?” 

I shrugged. “Why not? 

“What’svour connection 'With mm/ 

“I shot ton once in Brazil. The slug caught his throat and 
ruined his lovely baritone and now he’d like to get back a 

me.” ^ 

I^ooked a chair leg with my toe, pulled it over and sat 
down. “He’s here in the U .S.” 

“We know. There’s no record of his entry. 

“Malcolm Turos isn’t one to do things the easy v/ay, i 

smiled. , , „ 

Hal Randolph and the others exchanged glances, then came 
back to me, every eye focused on my face. Each one took a 
position strate^cally and held it, not knowing what to expect. 
“Does the warrant include an interrogation?” 

“It can be arranged,” Hal said casually. 

“Don’t bother yourself.” 

“Then let’s get back to Turos. I don’t think he’d make a 
specific trip here to nail you.” 

‘What’s the answer then?” 

“Quit stalling and get to the point. Let’s update the tali: and 
put Teish El Abin in the picture. Let’s discuss four persons in 
native dress v/ho got on and off a ship unhampered by police 
or customs officials.” 

“How about that?” I said ■with fake surprise. “Y*Tiere am I 
there?” 


“That’s what I want to know.” 

“Sorry, buddy.” 

Hal took a deep breath and looked like he was about to 
! explode. Then he let the air out of his lungs and strode to the 

; window, looked- out and down for a moment before turning 

i back to me again. “Three were genuine countrymen of Teish’s, 

■ all n^t. The other was out of character. He was a mute and 

■j big. He wore dark glasses. He had a physical description that 

could have been you.” 

I “A lot of guys fit into my suits, mister.” 

ji _ But there’s something that stinks. Of Teish’s countrymen, 
. ; only nine are known to be in the States. They were all checlied 

out and all were too far away to have been on the slup.” 
ji So? . ^ 



} 


That puts somebody else into the picture. We know abou^ 
lea^co bemg in Selachin and what happened there. You’n 
involved up to your ears so quit playing games.” 


I stopped smiling at. him and leaned forward in the chair., 
“Okay, Hal, then I’ll lay it oh the line for you. Maybe you 
don’t like our operation hnd I don’t; give a dainn, but we’ve 
come up with the answers when you couldn’t. The, last time 
out I let myself be, a, target at your suggestion. and we all got 
what we went after. Maybe the routine wasn’t what you would 
have liked, but’it worked, ru go along with any ,of you any 
time and have most of the time. Outside the' country we’re all 
even, but here you have the edge and you throw the heat at 
me. Okay, you can make it tough, but I can make it easy.” 
'“Spell it out. Tiger.” 

“Get me a clearance on that gun again.” 

“It can’t be done.” 

. I leaned back in the chair again and sat there a few seconds. 
“No?” 

One of' the young guys said, “It can be worked through 
Army Intelligence.” 

HaT^ared at him, his teeth tight. Finally he walked to the 
phone, dialed a number, and spoke softly a few minutes before 
hanging up. “They want your old ASN, the serial numbers on 
the gun and your 201 file.” 

“At Church Street?" 

' “Yes.” 

“They’ll get it in the morning.” I got up and handed Hal 
Randolph a pen and sheet of paper. “Certify the deal in 
writing.” 

“It won’t mean a thing.” 

“Then don’t fight it Just do it.” 

He wrote a few paragraphs, signed it and handed it to me. I 
gave the pen and paper to each one in turn, had them witness 
it, took it back and folded it into my pocket. The last guy said 
pleasantly, "One thing, Mann ...” 

."I know,” I cut in, “where’s the gun?” 

“A matter of professional interest.” 

I showed them and they stored the gimmick away in their 
minds before they left. At the door Hal said, “I’ll be in touch 
with you.” 

“Do that,” I told him. 

Then I made arrangements with Central to get my papers to 
Army Intelligence and went down and got my rod liack. I felt 
better with it back at my waist again. 

Rondine took her lunch break from one to two, so 1 gave 
her the extra hour so I’d catch her at the U.N. and got the call 
through at three sharp. I knew Lennie Byrnes would be moni- 
toring her calls for her and he gave me the clear sign and put 
her on. So far neither of them had seen anyone out of the 
ordinary nor was any overt move made against them. -Lennie . 





was staying in tight, ready for any emergency, acting the role 
of a magazine writer doing a piece on U.N. translators. Every- 
one had been very cooperative. 

I told them I’d pick them up outside the building at six and 
if I w^n’t there to get right back to the apartment and stay 
there. I hung up and was about to dial Charlie to tell him what 
went on with Hal Randolph when the phone went off. 

I said, "Yes?” . 

“Virgil Adams, Tiger. Identify.” 

Two words made the contact definite and he said, “Tele- 
photo just arrived from Brazil. Your tip about the hospitals 
having photos paid off. We have a set of three, but two are of 
the wound, only one gives a good, clear close-up of his face. 
FU send it over by messenger right away.” 

"Okay, but get it to Ernie Bentley, m want some dupes and 
I don’t want anything put in my box downstairs.” 

"Roger. Be about an hour.” 

“How about the informants?” 

“Nothing. We’ve covering the usual spots, but I don’t have 
any. feeling that we’ll luck out there. Turos knows the ropes 
too well. If this is a solo operation on his part he won’t make 
any contacts at all.” 

“He already made one,” I reminded him. 

“That may be all you’ll need.” 

‘T hope not. Reach me through Ernie later if anything de- 
velops.” 

“Roger.” 

I hung up, tried Charlie Corbinet but got no answer. Now I 
had to start playing it right down the line again. 



i^ou take all your Federal agencies, your highly trained b 
ibscure intelligence units, your college degrees and your hi| 
Q, hand-selected personnel working under bureau orde) 
ure, you take them. When you want a job done, give me Ne 
fork’s finest in or out of uniform. Give me the beat cop, t 
fiainclothesmen, the dedicated people so imbued with the ci 
md its environs that they can do a character study of anyboi 
n a half second. 

They came out of the womb of the city and although they’ 
ied to her apron strings by a paycheck, they’re the big ind 
pendents who love her enough to keep her clean. They swe 
;n the sun at street crossings, they prowl the festered parts 
jer body because she nursed them in the beginning, they tal 
he abuse of the other sons and never quit. Even when y< 
and a bad one or one on the take, he’s still a guy ready to I: 
lis life on the line if he has to and wifi go in a dark alley aft 
i killer with no concern about his own safety. But most a 
he best. They have to be or they wouldn’t be there. 

These are the ones who can analyze the population at 
fiance. They can spot a stranger, single out the v/rong chara 
;ers, sense the mood of the city and prepare in advance f 
vhat will happen. These are the crime surgeons, the crin 
ieterrents, the ones who answer when you yell for a cop. 

I called Dick Gallagher at his precinct number hoping to g 
1 lead on the way the department was going to handle Teish i 
Chin’s visit to the city and for the first time I ran into luc 
Dver, coffee at the hash house opposite the station Dick to 
me his vacation had just been stepped up a week and he w; 
ruming about it. He had to cancel his reservations at Atlant 
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City and nothing was vacant when he got his leave. 

“Why?” I asked him. , . j £. 

“Visiting dignitaries. You read about our new friends from 

Selachin?” 

“Who hasn’t?” ^ , nr 

“So we’re covering His Highness. What with the World s 
Fair, the race riots and the usual summer trouble' we re the 
only section' they can draw from for special duty and 1 get 

tapped,” . „ 

“Maybe there’ll be some excitement. 

“How? By playing doorman at a reception?” 

‘Who are you alerted for?” 

“The usual fanatics,” he shrugged. “These Middle East 
characters can raise some powerful hatreds. Look what hap- 
pens with theB.A. bunch. Double it and you get this outfit It’s 
like having Nasser around . . . you never Imow what side is 
going to start shooting first and we’re always caught in the 
middle.” 

“t\Tiat is it, invitation only?” 

“Damn right.” 

“Sounds interesting. Maybe I can wangle a card?” 

“Why?” 

I grinned at him and finished my coffee. “I knov/ a few 
editors who would print the story. I hear he’s got a nice chick 
with him.” 

“Nice trouble. I haven’t seen one yet who couldn’t make 
it.” 

“How can I get in, Dick?” 

‘You can’t, old buddy. Every invitation is numbered and 
will be checked off against a master list.” 

“Who holds that?” 

“Now do you think the Washington boys would trust us 
with a thing like that? Hell, one of their men will handle it. 
Besides, where do you fit in? I didn’t think you went the social 
route.” 


‘Tolitics intrigue me,” I said. 

‘Yeah, sure. Me too. You go for cocktails, pink sandwiches, 
• limp handshakes and double talk. Baloney. Besides, you know 
the big deal at the reception?” 

I shook my head. 


Dick said, “Teish El Abin gets to see himself on TV for the 
first tune. They’re broadcasting his five-minute speech to the 
welcoming committee on the news program then slamming in 
a closed^ircuit segment for twenty minutes covering his whole 
amval. Nobody gets to see it but the bunch at the reception. A 

happy. The networks wouldn’t 
touch the idea so they’re doing it this way.” 



"Fast thinking. Whose idea was it?” 

“Sergeant Anderson’s, down at the 4th Precinct. You can’t 
imagine the State Department dreaming that one up, could 

you?” , 

“Their, dreams aren’t so realistic. Look, I’m going to try to 
wangle an invitation.” 

“Don’t waste your time.” 

“I won’t,” I said. “By the way, you ever heard of Malcolm 
Turos?” ■ . 

He gave me a funny little smile that could mean anything. 
Finally he said, ‘You’re not paying off to receive ofBcial infor- 
mation, are you?” 

“I don’t have to.” 

“Y eah, I heard of him.” 

' “Just lately,” I grinned. 

He didn’t have to be on guard with me and knew it. “Very 

■ lately.' His description has been flashed to all departments.” 

“It won’t fit any more,” I told him. 

He waited for the rest, never losing his grin. “No?” 

“Like a nice clear picture of the guy, a late photo you can 
use?” 

“When?” 

“Maybe I’ll deliver it tonight,” 

“No games. Tiger,” he said. 

“Authenticated. Positive description. If you like I can get 
you three wimesses to prove the point.” 

Dick leaned forward staring at me, his face serious. “I’ll 
\ take that, Tiger buddy. I’ll assume you know the details of 
what you’re intimating so I won’t have to spell it out for you.” 
“Ido.” 

“Okay, then we can get it circulated and throw out a net. 
This guy is top priority on the wanted sheet and if you come 
across witli a bit like that maybe we can nail him. They sus- 
pect he’s in this area and are putting out directives'^ on the 

■ hour. Washington’s got their best men in to work with us but 
we haven’t got a decent thing to go on.” 

“You will have.” 

“I’ll be v.’aiting.” 

We finished another coffee before we left and I let Dick 
drive me down a couple of bloclrs from Ernie Bentley’s place, 
then walked the rest of the way. Virgil Adams had delivered 
the photo of Turos from Brazil and Ernie had a dozen dupli- 
cates ready for me in a manila folder. 

Fifteen minutes after I called him, little Harry was there 
getting a chemical treatment from Ernie that toned up his 
swarthy skin complexion, and in a dark suit, his hair reshaped 
and a thin mustache added, he was far from the turbaned and 
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of the room and waited while he spoke to a plainclothes guard 
and disappeared in a room. 

He didn’t take long. Dick was right behind him and whea 
he saw tde, waved for me to join him. The guard frowned, let 
us pass inside and I handed the folder over to Dick. Herds 
your boy Malcolm Turos.” 

He pulled out the. photos, scanned the information sheet 
Ernie had clipped to the top one, and grinned. “Let me get 
these over to the office: I’ll have one of my men rush it. Teli 
me something . . . do the Feds have copies?” 

“Not yet they don’t.” 

“This ou^t to shake them a little bit.” 

“Now a favor ...” 

“Yeah, I know. You want to meet royalty. If you get the 
bum’s rush, think up a good lie. There’s a service entrance one 
reporter already crashed so you can keep me off the hook il 
you can make it stick. From now on I don’t even know you.’ 
He looked at Harry a second and added, “Your friend okay?’ 

“He wouldn’t be here if he wasn’t.” 

“Your funeral. Tiger.” We made a circuitous route aroune 
the main section, went in a side door, and there we were witi 
the political wheels nice and painlessly. So far, at least. 

Most of the crowd was grouped at the other end of.th( 
room, separating, gradually, into smaller huddles of four anc 
five, plying the trade in international diplomacy already, smile; 
as bland and false as a snake’s, cocktail glasses in their hand: 
to disguise the fact that it was anything but an affair of state. 

^ Apparently the reception line had been run and the forma: 
'' part was over. It was time for pleasantries and subtleties, and 
in a mob like this one, anything could happen. I told Harry tc 
, grab a glass and circulate, but to stay close to Teish or Sarin 
Shey whom I could see occupying a corner, carrying on an 
animated conversation with a half dozen dignitaries. Vey 
Locca was about ten feet away, surrounded by fascinated men 
of varied ages totally captivated by this charming Oriental 
broad. Just t hinki ng of her bedding down with Teish was an 
ugly thought, but in the world of power and money, some 
women would do any thin g. 

The latecomers were stilt being passed through the one door 
Md it was this bunch I picked to follow into the main group- 
ing, trying to figure out a way to get close to the guests of 
honor without being obstrusive. I Imew damn well the place 
would be loaded with agents and enough knew me by sight to 
make it rough if I were spotted, so I had to go along on lucL 
One advantage I had was that I was there, so they’d have to 
. assume I was cleared through by some other authority. 
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Two of the new airiVals tee 

tions Coniaittee fonc-wed tj a Micws^ene sep-. -- - - 

YorkcoTmcflmas. Ilcne^ theni ^ anuTXxac -, 

passed. Befdnd them a ci!iteg=^ec ...t cn ..-ej,cr~ 

■with a sqiiare-cnt beard and br^um2 sncsracne ^ 

then a few frcni ±e UdJ. I had seen ewer tiera srercec a:. ^ 

dropped right in behind then:. ^ ___ 

I thonsht I had it mace tmti a fcfsr tanqejr^ i_; 
and an Onford-accented vetee said, “I saw. cfc C07, jnc cer- 


tainly get around, don’t yen. 



of that sort, now are -vcg?” 

‘You’d be surprised.” Ikclsd at bripjenara-y. “Sc_wnad3 
your angle, kid? One word from yen and i m ce:_— 7 ear. 

Talbot smiled nicely and panne my arm. “iim necessiry for 
that sort of thing.” 

‘You’ve been detailed tc-cc-c^r me. hawnn’tycn?”^ _ 

“Along with several others, thengh I dren't imagine 1 d 5 nd 
you here.' Really, yotfre leading am chats an. amusing' race. 
How do yon do it?” 

‘Tt isn’t easy.” 

“^’ell now. Let’s make it that way. Since I can iaet yen 
well under survefflance as Icng as — e’re tngmhcr I think it 
might be better if I simply played yom game and sort "f 
watched out for things, don’t yen think?” 

“Don’t do me any favors.'* 

He laughed, then steered me toward the c.-.Tner 'shere Trinh 
El Abin was holdin.g court, v'ey Locca "wan hesida him now. 
and the court was more hem dmn. hit. “I.m here ?w mecai 
invitation, you know-;’ Talhct t-.ld me. "Se^era; aso I 
spent some time m Seiacmn at toe recuest of Her hiai'esw and 
knew old Teish on a rather pern cnal ieveL Seems Izhel-e t:oh .a 





‘You mean ransom.” 

“Ugly word. Doesri t ft medem 
ter fa^y was quite wealky and asimn.e trace wr- eS.-nm.-' 
e king and I get to be ratner seed fritadr r 

kt the nail on the head when hs desired a c--^- k''r,.Lhh'7. ; 
ter services.” ■ 

“^atwasit?” 

‘You’d never believe it.” 

‘Yryme.” 


“Along, with the cash settlement he tended to ignore since 
there was little to buy with money, a 16mm projector and a 
trunk full of rather risque, films did the trick. The old’ boy’s 
quite a lecher, you Imow.' Why he’d settle for movies when the 
real .things were on hand for actual performances, . I don’t un- 
derstand, but all of us have our peculiarities, I guess.” 

■‘What’s yours?”- , r 

“I’m the playboy type,” he smiled. “Dashing, clever, all that 
sort of thing. Really interesting hobby if you can afford to 
'pursue it. Surprising results sometime. I’m thinking of writing 
a book one day.” 

“Sell it to Teish. He’d enjoy it.” 

Talbot looked at me indignantly. “My book will be more of 
a clinical study of the subject. Notliing vulgar. Now, if you 
were to do an autobiography ...” 

“i haven’t lived long enough to write one yet.” 

: , He grinned again, then led me through the crowd to Teish 
El Abin. In a business suit he seemed even smaller than be- 
fore, older, but there was still that crafty face and the eyes that 
ran ahead of his thoughts, probing their way into new fields of 
power he could already taste. The bond between him and Tal- 
bot was ewdent, two men sharing a common knowledge, and 
Teish shook his hand warmly. Somewhere along the line Teish 
had picked up a conversational conunand of English accented 
"with overtones of his native tongue, but beside him Vey Locca 
spoke almost flawlessly to a heavyset American and even 
above her voice I could hear that of Sarim Shey whose tone 
• and vernacular almost matched that of Talbot’s. 

■ When the two of them finished a minute’s reminiscing, 
shared a low joke and chuckled over something out of the past, 
Talbot pulled me forward and said, “May 1 introduce my good 
friend, Mr. Mann.” 

I knew that crazy Talbot was enjoying my hesitation as I 
tried to find the right words, but the king saved the situation 
by saying, “Ah, yes. It is very nice, and please, you may just 
call me Teish. In my country it is not only a name, but a title 
and there is no disrespect After all, your Biblical characters 
had no last names now, did they? And were not Abraham and 
Moses great leaders?” 

_ I grabbed his hand, shook it briefly and smiled. “Thank you, 
sir. I hope you’re enjoying your stay.” 

Teish nodded and glanced around him briefly. “I anticipate 
a fine risit” Then his eyes seemed to take me in all at dnee, his 
mind trying to find a slot to put me in. “Have we met before?” 

Talbot said, “My friend here is one of those wealthy Ameri- 
can industrialists who collects money. Always lobbying in 
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Washington to try to keep some of it.” ^ j 

Teish looked interested when the dollar was mentioned. 
“Oh, and what business are you in, please?” 

"Oil,” I lied. “Research and development. I have quite an 


extensive operation.” , 

Momentarily, I felt Talbot’s fingers tighten on my arm. He 
threw me a lead unwittingly and I grabbed hold for all it was 
worth. Talbot knew the score as well as I did, but anybody can 
make a mistake and he made his. I had the bail now and he 
realized I took it away from him. The light in Teish s eyes was 
even brighter than when the money was mentioned. 

He seemed to twinkle a bit and said, “Very nice. Perhaps we 
may have a little time to talk later. May I ask the name of 


your company?” 

And now I stuck it in and broke it off. Martin Grady’s syn- 
dicate had the controlling interest in the new giant that was 
emerging on the scene in the oil industry with patents that had 
some of the' older established outfits squirming. I’d be backed 
up to the hilt in this one and I knew it, so I could play it like 
an end taking a clean pass from the quarterback and with a 
little broken field running I could be in the end zone. 

. “AmPet Corporation. W'e’re rather new, but . . .” 

“Ah,” Teish interrupted, “but not unlmowm. Yes, I have 
heard of AmPet.” He stopped his visual inteirogalion of me 
then, completely intrigued by the thought of oil and the value 
of AmPet. Apparently the old boy had done plenty of research 
before he left Selachin for the States, He turned, took Vey 
Locca’s arm, disengaging her from her admirers ■with a 
friendly apology and said, “May I introduce Mr. Mann, my 
dear. He is an ov/ner of AmPet ^rporation of v/hich we have 
heard so much lately.” He smiled at me as she held out her 
hand. “Vey Locca,” he said, “my betrothed. We are to be mar- 
ried shortly,” 

Her hand was warm and firm in mine. "You are very fortu- 
nate,” I told him. 


Yes,” he said, his eyes going up to hers. "We will have 
many sons. In my country that is of great importance.” 

"It is here too,” I smd. 

Somehow Vey Locca seemed as perceptive as Teish was, 
smilmg and ^endly, but strangely puzzled v/hen she looked at 
me. How nice to see ymu, Mr. Mann. I have the feeling v/e’ve 
met before.” 

“I wish I could have had the pleasure, but I’m afraid not.” 

very gently she squeezed my hand. Nobody could see it,' but 
1 could feel toe sensual pressure she put there. Her eyes had a 
smile of their own, a htot of anticipation and I could almost 



feel, the warmth of her penetrating across the short space that 
■ separated us. I let her hand go, conscious of a movement to 
' my left. . ■ ' . _ . 

■Vey Locca waved casually and said, “Sarim Shey, Mr. 
lann. Our adviser.” 

He held out his hand and shook mine with a typically Euro- 
ean gesture. “Charmed,” Sarim Shey said, then smiled at Tal- 
ot. He held his hand out to him then. “Ah, Mr. Talbot. I 
ave heard so much about you. Funny we haven’t met before, 
ame school and all, y’know.” 

“Large place, Oxford,” Talbot told him. “Believe I was 
head of you.” It only took Talbot a second to provide the 
iterference I needed. He had Sarim Shey to one side tehash- 
ag the old days and left me alone, but close enough where I 
ould see him. Out of the comer of my eye I saw Harry mov- 
ag in, talking earnestly to the guy with the thick beard and 
nustache and a tall bid-headed man 1 had seen around the 
J.N. who never went anywhere without a rosette in his lapel 
.nd several miniature decorations pinned to his chest. 

I was about to throw out a feeler for conversation when 
Teish did it for me. He suddenly looked at his watch, then 
iroke into a wrinkled smile. “If you’ll pardon me . . . there 
s a news broadcast 1 would like to see.” 

“Certainly,” I said. 

“But please join us, Mr. Mann. There is a television ready .in 
he anteroom next door. I . , . must admit to vanity, I’m 
ifraid. They are shoving my picture. Do you mind?” 

Vey Locca smiled and took my arm, “I’m sure he will be 
leased.” 

“My pleasure,” I said. I looked around. “Is everyone in- 
dted?” 

“No, just a few. It is not a very big room.” She glanced over 
ler shoulder and said, “Sarim . . . Mr. Talbot, we are 
eady.” 

About twenty of the few hundred present were admitted 
aside.-Those who were lucky enough not to be invited didn’t 
eem displeased — there were too many waiters with trays 
oaded with martinis and Manhattans and the day was just 
leginning for them. Little Harry was more astute than I 
bought. Somehow he had gotten in with his two companions 
nd was at the rear of the pack trying to look over heads at the 

rv. . , 

Only one chair was provided, and Teish El Abin sat in it 
directly in front of the set the way a kid would, squirming 
fji eagerly.- Vey Locca was on one side, me directly behind her, 
III , with Sarim Shey doing the honors of tuning in the news , 
‘i broadcast. 


We watched the commercial, then the announcer, and 
somehow the Washington influence made 
Teish was the first one he mentioned who would be seen right 
after an important message from the sponsor. 

It would have been great, but something started 
to the set. It began to snow, then fuzz out and while Teisn let 
out a little squeal of dismay and a bum went around the room, 
one of the young guys in a dark business suit who had all the 
earmarks of an agency man picked up a phone and called the 
maintenance department. He wasn’t taking any chances on 
fouling up the guest of honor and was right on the ball. I 
looked at my watch. A commercial and a little chatter from 
the announcer before they ran the news film would take about 
a minute and a half and I hoped somebody was smart enough 
to anticipate trouble and have another set or a repair man 
standing by. 

Vey Locca looked back at me anxiously and said, “Oh, I 
hope there won’t be trouble. He wanted so badly to see the 
program." 

I winked at her. “No sweat They’ll have a special reran if it 
goes off.” 

"But it won’t he the same,’’ she argued. 

She didn’t know that the whole phoney deal was already 
rigged with a closed-circuit setup downstain to feed Teish’s 
ego on top of his news spot and I wasn’t about to mention it I 
looked, at my watch again. The seconds were ticking off and 
everybody was murmuring sympathetically. Teish was trying 
to get Sarim Shey to clear the set, but although he began pick- 
ing up a Boston station, none of the New York channels were 
coining in. 

I dito’t like it a bit. There was something there that didn’t 
look right and I couldn’t put my finger on it. Then someone 
called out from the back and the crowd parted to let a cov- 
eralled man through carrj'ing a standard tool kit, urging him 
to hurry. 

He was a small guy in his late forties, taking impatient crab- 
TOse steps to get through the mob, walking directly toward us. 
He seemed constantly to edge around the right of anyone in 
tront of him until he reached me, and when Vey Locca and I 
stepped ^ide he would have passed right beside Teish. 

I got it then, all right. 1 gave her a shove that sent her 
ft ^ sudden fright on her 

^ "^“sh, slammed a hand 

nSlP reaching and I saw a 

win ft- r a startled 

y |p. Teish turned, frozen, one hand going out to protect him- 



way to the fire exit and we took the stairs two at a time to the 
top, then went past the two uniformed cops there to the door 
that led outside. I found the antenna that had been turned, a 
pipe wrench still fastened to it, but nobody was in sight, 

“All the exits covered?” 

Dick nodded. 


“Then they had him planted here in plenty of time. He’s still 
got to be around.” 

“Come on, come on. Let’s have it.” 

“They had it timed just right. They screwed up the set 
downstairs by turning the antenna and fading out the picture, 
knowing somebody would call a maintenance man in. The guy 
was supposed to brush past Teish, hit him with the needle and 
he hardly w'ould have felt it. A li^e fiddling with the set, then 
the guy on the roof redirected the antenna to bring in the 
picture while the maintenance man made his escape. Mean- 
while, Teish is sitting there dying and never knowing it.” 

Dick scaimed the rooftop. He had to be there. No other 
roofs joined this building so he was behind one of the roof 
exits or the ventilators. We would spread out, each taking a 
different route to cover any possible escape. 

It was Talbot who spotted him behind the enormous air 
conditioning exhaust structure in the middle of the roof. He 
let but a shout, pointed and we ran up to cover it from three 
sides, not knowing if the guy had a gun or not. He took a look 
to see where we were, the top of his head showing through 
some latticework on the structure. Dick fired into the air just 
once, but it was enough. He must have thought we were there 
to kill and let out a muflied scream and ran like a scared rabbit 
toward one of the roof doors, then saw us coming and 


changed direction. 

He did it too fast and was too near the edge. The S^vel 
surface of the roof was like marbles under bis show and he 
skidded in a frenzied slide toward the top of the parape^ 
clutching wildly at the air, grabbing momentarily at the suck . 
tiles that covered the raised brick parapet, then his ovm in^ 
mentum took him over. We could still hear him screanmg 
floors down before he became a dark blob on toe 
below that gradually began to glisten a wet ^ 

Dick muttered. “Damn!” and nut his gun back slo. Y, 



himself in check tightly. “You have some talking to do, Ti- 
ger.” 

“Why?” 

“No gas, let’s us just talk.” 

I shrugged. “So I crashed the party, I think you have every- 
thing by now.” 

‘TSlot the little ends that are so important. 

I waved my thumb at Talbot. “He’ll fill you in. I gave him 
the needle that was supposed to drop oS Teish.” 

Randolph squinted, looked at Talbot and said, “Well?” 

Talbot took Ws handkerchief out and unfolded it. The gim- 
mick lay in the middle, the tip still dark with a strange sub- 
stance. “Going over to the lab now. Unless you want to handle 

it.” . - ^ 

Randolph took the handkerchief out of his hand. “I do,” he 
told himi then listened while Talbot filled him in. When he 
finished, Randolph said, “Come over here.” He walked acros; 
the room to the other one where the TV set had been installed 
• pushing the door open. Inside, a table had been pulled up anc 
two men bent over a body stretched out there. “We brough 
him back in here for a preliminary exam.” 

I took a look at the body in the coveralls. “That’s the orif 
who tried for Teish,” I said. “What happened?” 

“Look at his neck.” 

I saw the mark then, a discoloration that seemed to dent ii 
the neck as if somebody had laid a pipe across it. I touched the 
crease, felt what had happened, then strmghtened up. “A pro 
fessional touch. I only knew two people who could pull thai 
' • i' and both of them are dead now.” 

“He was dead when our men picked him up. They thoughi 
he was unconscious, but that blow was as expertly delivered a: 
a headsman’s ax.” 

I let my mind drift back. “It looked like he just took a swipe 
at him enough to knock him down.” 

“Who, Tiger?” 

“The guy with the beard.” I watched Randolph closely and 
saw how he was watching me, taking in every inflection of mj 
voice, every gesture I made. “Didn’t you pick Mm up?” 

“In the general conunotion he seems to have disappeared.” 

“So why worry? He won’t be hard to recognize. Hell, he 
came in with a card. I saw the guard pick it up at the door.” 

“Oh, he did that, all right, but the card wasn’t his. It be- 
longed to Carmen BesMp who had a general resemblance and 
sported a beard like that, but five minutes ago the eminent Mr. 
BesMp was reported dead in Ms own apartment from a blow 
exactly like tMs guy got.” He locked Ms hands bcMnd Ms back 
and rocked on Ms heels. “And you seem to have taken' charge 
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nicely, even to the one on the roof. Nobody’s around who can 
talk, or maybe you have an explanation. Tiger?” . 

He picked one with a beard to cover that bullet scar in his 
throat. For a guy like him it wouldn’t have been hard to locate 
an invitation list and select the one he wanted. Padding under 
his clothes would fill him out and he could move in a crowd 
because you can get lost in one. He had to be on hand in case 
something went wrong, and when it did he was able to silence 
the one person who might possibly provide a lead to him. He 
knew the confitsion of the moment would provide a cover for 
a getaway and used it perfectly. The guy on the roof he 
woiddn’t worry about because that contact would be too 
vague, and if it wasn’t he still woiddn’t worry because by now 
everybody would know of his death on the street outside. 
“Malcolm Turos,” I said. 

“And nobody re^y knows what he looks like.” 

I let him see the teeth under my grin. ‘They do now.” I 
reached in my pocket and handed him one of the duplicate 
photos I had Aere. “By now the city police already have it on 
the wires.” 

“You bastardl” He grabbed the photo and looked at it 
closely. 

“Why doss everybody always call me that?” I asked him. 
Dick Gallagher pushed the door open before he could an- 
^er me and said, “You’re wanted outside here, Tiger.” 

“He’s not going any place,” Randolph snarled. 

“Then you’d better check with somebody further up. Teish 
El Abin’s asldng for him personally and if you don’t get the 
message it’s your skin.” 

I grinned at Randolph who stood there, his face getting 
redder. “I v/ant to see you later, Mann. Our ofiSce. You be 
there.” 

“Sure,” I said. “You have a paper for me I want to pick up. 
A gun clearance.” 

Although nobody had given old Teish the total picture, he 
put enough of the pieces together him self to know what hap- 
"pened. He was going to get the story anyway so I just gave it 
to him straight and watched his face tighten into fine lines that 
highlighted all the thoughts of vengeance that danced in his 
eyes and when I was done he nodded slowly, waited until he 
was composed and said quietly, “My most sincere apprecia- 
tion, Mr. Mann. It will be repaid.” 

“No necessity for that” 

Sa^ Shey seemed relieved at my gesture. “I say, you acted 
so quickly no one really knew what happened. Did you actu- 
ally see the needle he had?” 

“Not until he dropped it But it was all too pat I caught the 


angle in time and knew something was coming off.” 

“Unusual for a . . . businessman to react so quickly, isn]t 
it?” He said it pleasantly enough, but there was more behind it 
than that. So I leaned heavy on the movie vepion of the 
Ameriean type and laughed it off. “Not in my business,” I told 
him. “Scrambling for bucks is a dogfight every day. I’ve lived 
with too many people out for my dough and my . skin too 
damn long not to recognize the signs of something coming 
off.” I stopped, then turned to Teish. “You got any idea who’d 
pull a stunt like this?” 

• His smile was expressionless. “One makes many enemies.” 

“This was organized.” 

“As are my enemies,” he insisted. “It wiU talce a little time 
to determine which one is responsible. Then countermeasures 
will be prepared.” 

‘The cops will handle it.” I tried to sound offhand md 
hoped it worked. 

His eyes seemed amused at the thought. “Yes,” he an- 
• swered, “I’m sure they will. Now, may I impose upon you for 
another favor?” 

“Anytime.” 

“Sarim and I must attend a conference, a very important 
matter that concerns our respective governments. In view 
of . what has happened, I do not vnsh to leave Vey 
alone.” He reached out, took her hand paternally, and smiled. 
“Would it be asking too much of you to see to her safety until 
we are free?” 

Once again I caught a peculiar sense of emotion that came 
from Sarim Shey. He stood there, in all respects agreeing vdth 
his king, but the act just didn’t come across right I played the 
game again. “If you’d rather. I’ll get Talbot since you and 

he ...” 

“I’d prefer to ask you, Mr. Mann.” 

I grinned at Vey Locca and nodded. “Be glad to. I just hope 
there will be no interference from the security personnel. They 
seem to have ever3fthing locked up tight.” 

“I will see to that Mr. Mann.” He glanced past me, waved a 
finger at Hal Randolph who was watching us from the door of 
the other room, called him over and explained briefly what he 
wanted. I thought Randolph would pop his buttons, but he 
made a stiff half bow acknowledging the situation and went 
right along. 

Hell, he had to. 

We waited until Teish and Sarim had been escorted from 
the room before we left. I found Vey Locca’s mink stole and 
draped it around her shoulders, letting the back of my fingers 
deliberately brush against her bare skin. I saw little muscles 
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appear a moment, a small shudder ran through her and she 
turned her head and looked across her shoulder. “You are a 
very interesting person, Mr. Mann.” 

“Nothing special.” 

A slow smile flitted across her mouth. “And what may I call 
you?” 

“Tiger.” When she raised her eyebrows, I added, “It’s my 
name.” 

I felt her- hand slip into mine, her fingers doing strange 
things. “In my country they tell a story about certain instincts 
of the tiger.” 

“Til have to hear it,” I said. 

‘Yes, you will. Later you wiU. Now you may take me down 
to my room and I will expect you to pick me up at eight 
o’clock. You will be prompt?” 

“When' one tiger calls another comes running,” I said. 
“They have certain instincts.” 

She crowded me enough so I could feel the pressure of her 
breast against my arm. “Perhaps you have heard the story -al- 
ready.” 

“I wouldn’t be a bit surprised.” 



- I called Martin Grady directly as soon as I reached the street. 
I let him have my report and gave him the pitch on AmPet 
Corporation. To expedite matters he was turning over a major 
block of his stock to me until the assignment was completed, 
when it would be returned. Meanwhile, I’d be listed as a VIP 
with the outfit in case anybody investigated. 

I said, “Well look, 1 can handle myself in conversation with 
. the general details of oil exploration and refining, but suppos- 
ing somebody gels specific about the AmPet operation.” 

Grady grunted and I heard a cigarette lighter flick on. “I 
just anticipated that Walter Milos, one of our lab men, is in 
New'York right now. We’ll call him from here and have him 
brief you on the layout You’re a quick study so pack it in. 
There wiU be some truth there to fool anybody familiar with 
our processes, but nothing specific enough to give them a lead 
to the actual formula. Besides, what you don’t know you can’t 

- reveal and anybody probing with leading questions will only 
. surmise that you’re not giving anything away free.” 

“Where do we meet?” 

“He’ll be in another of our suites in the Calvin where Len- 
nie is staying. He checks out tonight so get with it.” 

“Roger. How’s the investigation proceeding?” 

Martin Grady chuckled, something I hadn’t heard him do in 
a long time. “Getting nowhere fast. They’re trying for any low 
-blow, even to ringing in the tax men, but it pays to be honest. 
They picked up Steuben and Les to interrogate them on the 
Miller affair but their alibis held.” 

“Hell, they only set Miller up. One of their own men 
knocked him off. They should have been grateful.” 
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“Not those boys, wcat tney want is our leaus lo uitu imui 
mation. Chet passed the word that you’re on their list too, so 
walk softly if you can. Don’t thirik Hal Randolph is the 
friendly type. He’ll go along far enough to drop a noose over 

^°It was'my turn to laugh. Randolph had been trying it for a 
long time but the knot kept coming untied. “No sweat there. 
Randolph has to go by the book and when a page is tom out 
he can’t move. I’ll report through Newark Control later. Any- 
thing you think I shoid know?’’ _ 

“It’s your project, Tiger. You’re getting too old to advise 

any more.” , ^ 

. “Thanks a bunch,” I said. ‘Tm still waiting for word on 

Pete Moore.” 

“Hang on a minu te.” Somebody else had come into the 
office and I heard a few muffled words and the soft rustle of 
papers. When Grady came back on again he laid out the Sel- 
, achin situation as briefly as he could. 

So far Pete Moore had not made contact with our people in 
Selachin, but rumors were out already about some peculiar 
business in the area and behind the Iron Curtain there was a 
lot of consternation in Soviet circles that had a hand in the 
project As for Teddy Tedesco, there was no word. We were 
going to have to wait until Moore located him. 

Wffien I hung up I flagged a cab and had the driver take me 
to the Taft. I took the elevator up to Harry’s room, tapped on 
his door and called out that it was me. Still cautious, he 
opened the door on the chain first before he was satisfied and 
let me in. He still hadn’t gotten over the shakes and grinned 
sheepishly when I noticed it. 

“It was not the excitement, sir,” he told me. “It was the 
worry that I would be caught, then I would be back in the 
desert and soon thereafter my head would be off.” 

/^ou’re out of it now,” I reassured him. “Look, you were 
With that guy in the beard that belted the TV man.” 

‘Yes. From when he came in.” 

‘Notice anything about him ?” 

strafe American. His voice ... it was very 

“The tone or the dialect?” 

s^died .the ceiling a second, thinking. “Mostly his 

voi«.Maybehe . . . hehadacold?” ^ 

tauSLm?”^ ^ ^ 

‘Trifles. We discussed the beauty of the lady Vev Locca the 
me war in Viet Nam, but that .was afl.” He walked to the 


window, looked out, then turned around. “He knew whe 
Teish would be leaving the main room. He was right there t 
go in, hut he did not wash to go to the front. Neither did I, s 
the arrangement was satisfactor3'.” 

"Any talk about himself?” 

“None.” Harry paused and reconsidered. “Once he con 
mented that he did not like New York. He abhorred the ode 
of litchi nuts. I did not understand.” 

“A Chinese delicacy,” I explained. “They used to hav 
bowls of them in Chinese laundries for the customers. Thj 
was all?” 

“It was not talk to think upon, sir. It was . . . nothin 
talk.” 

“He knew what he was doing.” 

“But I heard more,” Harry oliered. “It was after the . . 
the event. I was pushed to one side and was close to Teis 
and Sarim Shey when they were talking. The excitement wa 
loo great for Teish and Vey Locca gave him a pill. It was 
w’ho brought the water and at that time Sarim Shey was tellin 
him that it was an American plot to kill him so that they coul 
install their omi king in Selachin. He was very insistent an 
Teish was inclined to listen.” 

"They didn’t spot you, did they?” 

“It is inconceivable that one would understand our Ian 
guage. No, they made no attempt to hide what they' were saj 
ing. Yes, there was one other thing . . . Teish was please 
with you. I don’t think he really W'anted to believe what Sarit 
Shey was telling him.” 

1 perched on the edge of the table and thought about il 
Even if Teish didn’t believe it, Sarim could make it look plaus 
ible, an American assassination attempt stopped by an Ameri 
can deliberately to make it look as if it had come from anothe 
direction. Men were expendable and there was nobody f 
prove otherwise. It had happened like that before when th 
stakes were big enough. 

1 said, “Okay, Harry, you did your 30b. Sign out of th 
hotel and head for the bam. I’ll take it from here,” 

“Please, sir, I prefer to stay.” 

“Uh-uh. It’s a rough game, my friend, a business for pro 
only. If I need you again I’ll call you. They’ll be checkini 
everj' face that w’as at the reception and don’t think ther 
weren’t cameras going somewhere. I don’t want you pickei 
up.” - 

Listlessly, he said, “Very well, as you say.” 

I picked up tlic phone and asked the operator for Charlii 
Corbinet’s number. He wasn’t at the first one, but the girl toI< 
me where he could be reached and I got him at the restauran 
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he usually frequented, a little annoyed at Imvinp his supper 
interrupted until I identified myself. 

“I suppose you heard. Colonel.” 

“Who hasn’t? You’re frvisting a lion’s tail, you know.” 

‘Too bad. You have anything on the lab report?” 

“Unofficially, yes, but I don't think it \\’ill surprise you. Tliat 
needle was loaded with cor.drin. Teish would have collapsed 
and died of an apparent heart attack in twenty minutes all 
nicely blamed on the excitement of the reception and seeing 
himself on TV. I doubt if a doctor would have spotted it. Tlic 
stuff doesn’t leave a damn trace in a body for chemical analy- 
sis.” 

“Any source of it in the States?” 

“I doubt it. The stuff’s native to one area in South America. 
A tribe of natives use it for killing game or their enemies. It’s a 
natural plant product and can’t be synthesized chemically,” 

“It fits then,” I told him. “Malcolm Turos’ last project was 
centered in Brazil. He could have picked it up there.” 

“No doubt. Incidentally, I saw the report on the other two 
bodies. The guy who posed as a TV man was Parnell Rath. 
Two convictions for manslaughter and suspected in five homi- 
cides. He only got out of the pen three weeks ago. The one bn 
the roof was a goofy guy he palled around with. They checked 
out the room Rath lived in and found a thousand bucks in 
small bilk stashed under the window sill. Nobody’s talking on 
this and don’t you do either.” 

“You knov/ me.” 

“Sure, that’s what I’m afraid of. You pulled a culie by locat- 
ing Turos* photo. It eases some of the pressure on our rela- 
tionship, but I v.'ouldn’t push too hard if I were you.” 

“I have no choice.” 

“Then a word to the wise . . . nobody, but nobody, i.'i go- 
ing to get near Teisb again, that’s how well they have nirn 
covered.” 

I laughed at him and said, “Want to bet?” and hung up 
while he was still firing a question at me. One of bhonl fixi' 
oms was that the aggressor always had the advantage. 7 
long to Harry, ignoring his wistful expression and v/erd baC/C 
to the elevator. _ ^ ^ 

Lily Tomay’s room was three floors bclov/, I go,, oiu 
rapped on her door and identified myself v> 
it was. This time she didn’t bother hiding a 
She couldn’t have. Jt v.'as all she had cm, 
her neck and shoidderr, pink from the nho^' 
deliciously soapy. “I’ll v/ait outv.ds if yau jA 

“Don’t be funny,” tho nnnppad, r.ol 
giving her. 



' I , closed the door^nd stepped inside. Like all dames she 
couldn’t keep a hotel room neat to save her hide. Clothes were 
scattered all over the place and her Beretta was lying right in 
the middle of -the. pillow. At the foot of the bed she had a 
suitcase open and partially packed. “Going someplace?” 

“I have orders to return. Since your latest escapade there 
seems little need for me to remain here.” 

“News travels fast.” 

She came over with a drink and handed it to me, the ice 
clinking against the glass. “My time here wasn’t exactly 
wasted. I had an opportunity to inquire further into your 
background.” 

“And what did you find out?” 

“The probable answers to several puzzling questions Inter- 
pol has fretted over. Your Martin Grady has facets to his or- 
, ganizations we didn’t realize.” 

■ I didn’t commit myself with any answer at all. 

She' took a sip of her drink and put it down beside her. “I do 
have one thing you might be interested in hearing.” 

“Oh?” 

“We have two men in Selachin. A few hours ago they found 
the body of a man who was a local explosives expert He had 
■been shot in the head with a .38-caliber bullet of American 
origin. Besides Tedesco there has been another American op-, 
crating in that area and he is suspected of the killing .” 

I stni didn’t say anything. 

“Peter Moore, his name is,” she continued. “If the dead 
man started the landslide that killed the technicians your 
country had there, he revenged them well.” 

“Honey,” I said slowly, “did it ever occur to you that maybe 
■the Soviets knocked him off so he couldn’t talk? Tbirty-ei^ts 
aren’t hard to come by and they’d have a lovely excuse for 
murder if they knew Pete was stalking them as well and look- 
ing for Tedesco.” 

Lily picked up the glass again, studied it, then took another 
small sip. “Possibly. But I think we’ll know for sme before 
long.” 

My hand froze aroimd the glass halfway to my mouth. 
“Why?” 

She smiled enigmatically like the Mona Lisa. “Because our 
people have located Tedesco’s hiding place and are laying a 
trap for the other one.” 

“Damn, he’s alive!” 

“It seems that way.”, 

I couldn’t stop the pure feeling of pleasure that went 
through me. My mouth stretched in a grin and I started to 
laugh. It took a good thirty seconds before I could stop. 
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“Does it seem that funny?” she asked me. 

“Hell yes, sweetie. Those guys can make any trap backlire 

your boys try to set.” , , . » 

“Not when those hill people of Selachin are -helping them, 


she added tartly. , 

I eased the glass down and left it there. “Honey, do you 
know what will happen if our men get picked up?” 

“Certainly, There wUI be a trial and . . 

“Nuts. They’ll catch it on the spot. They’E subject them to 
local law and neither Interpol nor anybody else can do any- 


thing about itl” 

“They put themselves in that position,” she said. 

Quietly, I said, “Did they?” then walked to the bed. I began 
to throw her stuff into the suitcase until it was filled, dumped 
the shells out of the Beretta so she couldn’t object and snapped 
the bag shut 

“What are you doing?” 

I reached out and stripped the towel off her udth one yank, 
and shoved her down on the bed with a scream stifled in her 
throat. She was all lovely and white and naked and too damn 
scared to even try to cover it up, her blond hair tumbling out 
on the covers like spilled vanilla ice cream. “You’re not going 
anywhere for a while,” I said. 

"Damn you! If you think ...” 

“Remember what I told you might happen, kid?” I gave her 
the nastiest grin I had and she knew what I was talking about. 
She reached over, grabbed the spread, and flipped it on top of 
herself, for the fimt time letting a blush color her face. “Behave 
yourself and maybe I’ll let you have your clothes back. In the 
meantime you stay put I might still be able to use you.” 

Her voice was almost plaintive. “H-how?” 

“Not like you’re thinking, baby,” I said. 

Downstairs I checked her bag under my own name, picked 
up the ticket and left. Time was getting short before I called 
on Vey Locca and there was somebody I wanted to see first. 

The big doorman greeted me with a wink and after a quick 
look up and down the street joined me in the lobby of the 
building. Rondine and my friend were still upstairs and so far 
he hadn’t seen the man he was watching for. When I showed 
1^ Turos’ photo he made an immediate identification, fixed 
the face in his mind and went back to the sidewalk. 

, ^ I called upstairs on the bouse phone and told them Td be 
nght there, got in the automatic elevator and punched the but- 
ton for.Rondine’s floor. Lennie Byrnes coded me through the 
door first before he opened it and was putting away a snub- 
nosed .38 as I came in. 

The first thing he said was, “Talbot called Miss Caine with a 


report. Y ou sure bave all the luck.” 

“I hope some of it rubs off on Tedesco and Moore. Where’s 
Rbndine?” , 

■ ,“Rondine?Oh ... Miss Caine. Getting dressed.” 

“Any action at all?” . 

“Nothing.” 

I handed .him the Turos photo to study, then put it back in 
my pocket. “If he knows he’s identifiable by face he’ll disguise 
himself; The only thing he can’t change is his voice,” I said. 
“You get through to Virgil Adams and see if our informants 
have come up with anything. We’re paying ten grand for any . 
lead and that kind of money will buy a lot of poking "around.” 

I gave him my approximate schedule, made sure he wasn’t to 
move alone if T^os v/as spotted and when he went to the 
phone I walked over to the bedroom door and pushed it open. 

She smiled at me in the mirror, a funny little smile that 
meant a lot of things, then swung around on the bench in 
front of the vanity dresser and stood up, her arms reaching out 
for' me. The soft song of London in her voice was deep- 
throated and full of that mid excitement that put me on edge 
and with the light behind her, throwing a halo around her 
hair, it was like wiping out twenty years and she was her older ' 
sister, the real Rondine who had tried to kill me even while she 
loved me. I had to wipe the memory away fast, because even 
though some crazy habit made me call her Rondine too, this 
love was genuine and honest, full of the giving that only that 
kind of love could bring. 

I took her in my arms and touched the wetness of her lips, 
felt her mouth open under mine until v/e satisfied each other 
with our nearness, then I held her off and looked at her with 
complete satisfaction. There was still a red welt around her 
tfaoat that makeup couldn’t hide and when I touched it she 
winced and bit her lip. 

. ‘You all right?” 

“A little sore, that’s all.” Her eyes searched mine carefully, 
then: “I had a report on the reception. . . . Will you answer 
me something truthfully?” This time there was a careful note 
in her voice and I frowned at her. 

“Don’t push me, kid.” 

“I won’t.” 

“Then ask.” 

• ‘‘There is some speculation that the attempt on Teish El 
Abin’s life could have been set up by your organization.' Teish 
was impressed by your performance and has asked that you be 
his guest at &e_party being given for him by your government. 
Looldng at it sidewise, and knowing the Grady methods, they 
consider this a strong possibility.” 
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I dropped my hands and felt my lips pull tight across my 
teeth. “Three people were knocked off on that deal, sugar. 

“Trae, and one of those killers escaped. You were &ere. 
People like that can be wasted if the resulte were worth it.” 

■ “You know damn well we don’t operate like thatl” 

“I just want to hear you say it.” 

I nodded and tried to loosen myself up. It wasn’t easy at all.- 
“Okay, I’m saying it, I spotted the kink in that action and 
straightened it out. It was on the square.” 

She saw what had happened to me and reached for my 
hand. “Pm sorry. Tiger. I had to ask. It’s my job too.” 

The tenseness seeped out of my shoulders and I let her have 
the smile back. “Forget it. My luck was nmning strong. You 
still supposed to stay on my tail?” 

‘Td like to, but is it wor& trying?” 

“None of you can make it if I don’t want you to.” 

“Then you tell me what to do.” 

“Are you going to that party?” 

“Certainly, since you’ll be invited,” 

“All right, but lay off me. Stick close to Vey Locca espe- 
cially when she’s in conversation with Teish or Sarim Shey.” 

“They don’t talk to each other in English,” she said. 

“Don’t worry about it. I’ll take care of that” 

“And what vill you be doing?” 

I kissed the tip of her nose and said, “Does Macy’s tell 
Gimbel’s? I’ll clue you in later.” 

“But ...” 


‘You stay on your toes. I’m going to take Lennie off you, so 
have one of your own people give you cover in case Turos 
tries for you again. Just don’t be alone, got that?” 

Rondine nodded seriously. She was well trained and knew 
the implication of what I was saying. “Very well, my Tiger.” 
Her hand tightened around my fingers. “Do I have to be wor- 
ried about you?” 

If you do, you’ll be the only-one. When is the'party?” 

“Tomorrow night at the Stacy.” 

“I didn’t get any invitation yet.” 

'^ou_will,” she told me impishly. ‘Tt wiU probably come 
tbrough Vey Locca when you see her tonight.” 

Softly I said, “Damn!” Then, “Who was the lip reader in 
inat room? 


T ^“'^^ssy people behind a panel.” She made a 

“yj.- 

Duty be damned,” she interrupted with a laugh. I khssd 


her again and gave her a shove back toward the vanity to 
finish dressing and went out to Lennie. . 

' He had completed his call to Newark and Virgil Adams had 
to admit a negative bn Malcolm Turos. The guy had covered 
himself well and wasn’t exposing his identity in any fashion. 
Men had been posted around the Russian-speaking sections 
of the city, the opera house and the three Broadway musicals 
were staked out, the specialty food houses alerted and word 
W’ell spread about the price on his head. If he showed at all he 
was going to be nailed, but I wasn’t putting too much hope on 
that end. That kind of net wouldn’t have nailed me either. 1 
didn’t expect Turos to fall into it. 

Ernie Bentley was still in his lab when I called and when I 
verified myself with our code he knew something was coming 
. up. His field work was confined to the loft where he worked, 
but it was his world and he was an expert in it 

I said, “How small can you make a tape recorder?” 

“How small do you need it?” 

“Woman’s compact?” 

“Hell, Tiger, I have one in stock.” 

“Send it over to my hotel by messenger right now. Then get 
hold of Louis Wickhoff who does the hiring at the Stacy and 
arrange for him to put Lennie Byrnes on as a waiter. I want 
him to cover the suites Teish and Sarim Shey are using.” 

“Come oS it, they’re using regular agents on that one.” 

■ “They make sloppy waiters.” 

“You figure it out then.” 

“I’ll caU little Harry and have him make up some of that 
native slop they eat in Selachin and have him prompt Lennie 
on how to serve it They have a regular ritual for that stuff and 
those agents won’t want to expose themselves by their igno- 
rance. One of them may go along with him into the suite, but I 
don’t care. Have him fixed with a recorder too. An 3 'thing we 
pick up Harry can translate for us later, but just get Lennie in 
there. Louis will make him up an identity card and you fix him 
with the union bit. Backdate his employment for a year or so. 
A little loot in the right hands can kill any beefs.” 

“Okay, don’t tell me my business.” 

“Just a gentle reminder. You’re glued to a microscope so 
much I’m afraid you’ll forget things.” 

“Yeah, picture that tvith you around.” 

I hung up, dialed Jack Brant, got him to call Harry on the 
phone and put the situation to him. He knew just what I 
wanted and knew the impression it would make, but it was 
going to take him awhile to get the necessary ingredients to- 
gether. 
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Before I put the phone back he said, “Mr. Tiger, sir . . . I', 
have been thinking.” 

‘"What is it, kid?^” 

‘‘When I left the hotel ... as I was getting into the eleva- 
tor, 1 see a man knock on my door and try the Imob. I do not 
know anybody, so why should that be? Did you send some- 
one?” 

I felt the ice again. “What did he look like?” 

“Oh, nothing, I guess. Plain man in a suit.” 

I tried not to let him know the fear in my voice. ‘Trobably 
trying the wrong room. See you later.” 

Lennie was watching me carefully. “What goes, Tiger?” 

I turned around and picked up my hat “Make sure some- 
body’s with her — ” I nodded toward the bedroom — “before 
you leave. Then check with Ernie. You know what to do?” 

“I got the picture, but what’s this angle?” 

“When I left the Stacy I t hink I was followed. Damn, what 
a jerk I can be sometimesl” 

The doorman whistled me up a cab and I climbed in, telling 
him to make it fast over to the Taft. He fought the traffic and 
earned his five bucks and I took the elevator up to Lily Tor- 
nay’s room cursing the stops on the way. 'When I got out the 
door shut behind me and I ran down the corridor, around the 
bend and stopped in front of her door. Inside, the TV was 
rattling off a comedy program and I turned the knob. The 
door wasn’t locked ... it swung open and I went in fast with 
the .45 in my hand remembering every detail of where some- 
body could be waiting for me and ready to take a big one 
myself if I could blast just a single slug back. 

I didn’t have to. Except for Lily Tornay and the sluulow 
people on the TV tube, the room was empty. And Lily was 
dead. 

The nylon cording had been tied in the same fashion, hut 
she hadn’t been lucl^ enough to be jammed in a position that 
didn’t allow her to move the way Rondinc had. She wiei 
sprawled on the floor, hands and feet twisted uii lichimi litn' 
back and the noose arotmd her throat had been jcrl.cil inni l)y 
her frantic thrashings to free herself. Her nakediioi'i wu'i ut- 
most obscene now, her face mottled and her bloml i' 
gone. 

Lying beside her was the note, the pnpcrv/elghi that i 
down, her Beretta, and the message was aitiiple. All i 
was, A Gift for a Gift, Tiger Mann. 

And it was me. I did it to her. I didn’t have to l.c a //iwi; f ■ 

I could have let her clear out and she’d }><■ ulnt 
Teddy’s Skyline signal on to me and I l< t hn do-, l/.i >< 


Well, she v/as going to have company. Soon. 

I picked up the note, burned it and heeled the ashes into the 
rug. When 1 left I wiped the knob, walked down two flights 
before I picked up the elevator again and got back on the street. 
Deliberately, I left myself wide open for a tail, hoping Turos 
would make the mistake and try it. There wasn’t a single de- 
vice I didn’t use to spot anyone following me, but after a few 
blocks I knew it wasn’t any use. I just didn’t have that feeling. 
If he had been there I would have Imown it. 

Malcolm Turos was wasting his time. He had other things 
in mind and I would come when he was ready. On Broadway I 
called Charlie Corbinet and told him where to find Lily. Since 
she was connected with the over-all affair they’d keep it quiet 
until it was finished, but I was going to have some talking to 
do later. I could alibi myself out of it all right after the time of 
death was established but I didn’t want any interference. 
Charlie said he’d go as far as he could, but not to expect any 
miracles. 

That was enough. Time was running out fast and I was 
running with it. I went back to my hotel, showered and 
changed, told the desk clerk that any packages delivered to me 
were to be kept in the hotel safe and started walking across 
town to the Stacy. 

They were waiting for me at the desk when I asked for Vey 
Locca, two more of the young ones with the stamp of the 
Washington agency on their faces. They were smiHng and 
bright, except for their eyes, and there I could see the training 
they had and the mark of the orders they received. A little 
puzzle was there because they knew me too and couldn’t figure 
how I fitted in at all. 

My admittance was fay personal invitation and they meant 
to see that I kept it, and that only, and were very happy to 
■ show me to Vey’s room. There were more of them by every 
door and exit, with several carefully spotted in strate^c places 
so that nothing went unobserved. 

In the elevator they w'ere quiet and I didn’t offer them any- 
thing more than a knowing grin just to bother them a little. 
VvTien we reached the door of the suite the one on my left 
touched the buzzer, waited until a hotel maid opened it and 
said, “Mr. Mann to see Miss Locca.” 

I watched the way the maid looked me over and knew her 
' primary employment wasn’t with the hotel. The police had this 
job locked. “She’s waiting for him,” she said. “Please come 
in.” 

I waved so long to the agency boys, handed the maid my 
hat and said thanks. With a look of casual disdain she tossed 
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the porhpie on a table and led the way. a u- > 

They hadn’t snared any expense to make Teish El Abm s 
entourage comfortable. The luxury of the place rivaled a 
king’s palace in every detail down to a private bar in the living 
room that matched that of any saloon in town. The maid 
waved her hand toward it and said, “Help yourself,” with a 
tone no genuine maid would ever use. 

Before I could mix one a cool voice from across the room 
said, “And you may make me one too. Tiger. Something re- 
freshing.” Vey Locca stood in the doorway smiling at me and 
all I could think of was that she’d never play on Broadway 
because she couldn’t quick-change. After all this time she had 
finally reached the fluffy housecoat stage and that was all. She 
waved at the maid, a small gesture of dismissal. “You may 
leave now.” 

“But, madam ...” 

Vey Locca looked at her as if she didn’t exist at all, but her 
voice had a hard tone of command reserved for disrespectful 
servants. "I said you may leave,” she repeated. 

This time T wallied her to the door. “You do that,” I told 
her, and when she glared at me, said, “Give my regards to the ' 
Lieutenant,” and locked the door behind her. 

T made a light highball for myself, a tricky bit in an old- 
fashioned glass for Vey, and stood swirling the ice in the glass. 

I heard her call out, “Bring it in here, please.” 

There was a full-length mirror on fte wall and she stood in 
front of it, twisting and turning to see herself, pirouetting the 
way a kid would when she thinla she is alone. The brilliant 
v/hite of the housecoat was a lovely contrast to the darker 
sheen of her skin , and her hair lay like a black cloud on her 
shoulders. The lights on either side of the mirror silhouetted 
her toough the sheer fabric so I could see all of her at once, a 
teasing vision in a dehberate pose and to make her stop 1 put 
the drink in her hand, raised my glass and said, “Lovely.” 

Her eyebrow's arched even further, the Oriental cast to her 
eyes showing mock surprise. “That is all you can say?” 

, ‘^Tigers don’t talk much.” 

Ah,” she smiled, “then you have heard the story.” 

I took a pull of the highball and didn’t answer her. She took 
a step nearer, a look of amusement crinkling the comers of 
her eyes. ' ^ 

. “\^at do tigers do then?” she offered. 

The challenge was neat and I didn’t let it stand there. I 
grinned at her over the top of my glass and before she could 
move I had the neckline of that flimsy thing in my hand and 
tore it off her with a single wrench and it ripped with a soft 
sigh into a mound on the floor. 



Vey Locca was one of those women who could never be 
called naked. She was a nude, a beautiful, provocative nude 
that was all. high-breasted pride that swept into a_ gentle con- 
cave belly and serpentine thi^s that swayed enticingly with 
an almost erotic movement. She was a tawny color, the black 
of her hair enriching the shade of the muted satiny texture of 
her skin. She seemed to ripple then, a subtle, flowing muscular 
movement that started at her shoulders rmtil it came to the 
center of her stomach. 

And in her navel she had a blood-red ruby that sparkled 
hypnotically, an evil eye of promise and desire that seemed to 
have a life of its own. 

“You said I am a tiger too. I am a cat.” 

.1 never took my eyes off her, I said, “In the cat- family the 
female doesn’t give. The male takes. When he’s ready.” 

She gave me an impertinent little smile of amusement again, 
stretched herself as toough she were clawing for the ceiling 
and said, “You are a Tiger.” 

But the game was over. I was already halfway out the door 
headed for the bar, 

I realized she had planned the whole thing when she came ■ 
back, before I had finished a fresh drink, a shimmering green 
gown molded to her body, a white mink stole hung carelessly 
over one arm. The only jewelry was a small diamond pendant 
that threw pinpoints of light from the base of her throat and 
her hair fell in a natural curve down onto one shoulder. 

When she took the drink I made her I fingered the single 
diamond speculatively. “The raby made more of an impres- 
sion.” I grinned into her eyes. “How do you keep it there?” 

“Supposing you find out later.” 

“You’re an engaged woman, Vey. Murders have been com- 
mitted for less.” 

She tilted her head and agreed with a nod. “Perhaps, but 
there is a certain broad-mindedness adopted by cultures other 
than yours that do not take the same attitude.” 

“And yours is one?” 

“Mine is one.” 

‘Teish El Abin might think differently.” 

Her eyes went large a scant moment, a fiery passion there, 
thinking, recalling, reflecting. “I’m afraid not. Teish has cer- 
tain ... odd habits too.” She finished half her drink and put 
the glass on the bar. “But, if you Uke, you may ask him your- 
self. We are going to join him in a few minutes.” 

“I thought ...” 

‘Tt is his request. He has asked to see you. They are in his 
, suite now waiting for us.” 
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"Who are ‘they’?” 

C,*ht ,0 be ta.eees.- 
ing Let’s go.” She hooked her arm under my arm and held out 
her hand, I turned my palm up and she dropped her key into 

it "For later "she said. 

There was a uniformed cop at the elevator door and two 
stationed beside the doors to the room. The one who admitted 
us was in plainclothes and the guy who stood patiently behmd 
him was another kind of cop assigned from Washington. He 
recognized me with a nod and let us pass. Vey simply acted as 
though they were members of the hotel staff, there to serve the 
mighty and for nothing else. 

Apparently this was a special suite, reserved for presidents 
and kings. The appointments were more fabulous dian those 
in Vey Locca’s apartment, the service more ornate and the 
quiet hush that prevailed was almost funereal. About twenty 
people were there, the dark blues and blacks that identified the 
guests sprinkled with white-coated waiters who seemed a little 
awkward in their ministrations, for the first time worWng cold 
because their nipped-in mess jackets didn’t leave room to wear 
the gun that was so much a part of them. 

In one comer behind a desk Teish El Abin lounged com- 
fortably in an overstufied armchair, a foot-long cigarette 
holder clamped in his teeth, the end empty. Beside him in 
earnest conversation with Haskell from the State Department 
was Saiim Shey, 

I stopped to lift a drink ofi a tray and got a curious glance 
from the gi^ who held it while Vey went to Teish with a smile 
and a greeting, getting a fatherly nod in return. She kissed him 
affectionately, said something that brought a condescending 
laugh from Sarim Shey and shook bands with the dignitaries 
he was speaking to. 

Teish said something then and Vey Locca turned, indicated 
me^ and the old man looked past her toward me and waved his 
hand in greeting and with a flip of his fingers indicated that he 
wanted me to come over. 

, ^°uld hear the change in the tone of the conversation 
throughout the room. The hum of it seemed to increase delib- 
^ nobody was looking, everybody was 

watching Haskell s eyes were angry, and at the introduction, 
ms handshake perfunctory. You see, v/e had met before. I had 
^ his behind one night and he never forgot it 
With the usua “Ah,” Teish looked at me and said, “-Mr. 
Mann, I would like to speak to you. Privately, of course.” His 
smaU motion of the eyes was enough. The long had spoken. 


Vey Locca and'Sarim Shey moved oS and Hastell, along with 
the others, excused themselves to get a drink. • 

Maybe the old boy was trying to feel me out. I didn’t know 
and, didn’t give a good goddamn either.. He was in my . country 
and here I. was king and he was just another jerkwater tourist 
and if he was figuring I would kiss his ass he was on the wrong 
horse. 

I felt good enough to make it stick and said, “How’re you 
, making it, buddy?” 

Teish leaned back, puzzled. “Please ...” 

“American idiom for ‘How goes it?’ ” 

I He still didn’t get it for a minute, then he thought it out and 
i smiled. “Very expressive. Not ... too understandable, but 
■ expressive.” . , 

“Watch out for us damn yankees,” I said. I took a drink of 
the lousy martini and looked around the room. They were still 
watching us. 

Teish said, “I have inquired into your affairs, Mr. Mann.” 
“Oh?” 

“You have quite a sizable interest in AmPet Corporation.” 
Playing the executive too busy to talk to impoverished kings 
came easy. “One of my sidelines.” 

“Shall we not play games?” 

I pulled a chair over and sat down next to him, wondering 
, how much crap the other people had fed him. “Let’s not,” I 
'>5aid, not looking at him. 

“AmPet Corporation originally discovered the potential of 
y country. It was a gallant venture, coming in there like 
that.” 
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• Then I threw a stopper at him. “In that case, you know you 
can’t operate without us. We’re the only ones with a process 
that can recover your oil.” 

‘‘True. But this is not what intrigues me.” He beckoned a 
waiter over, took a plain glass of ginger ale from the tray the 
guy obviously had wailing and didn’t say anything until the 
waiter had moved off. “You are the unknown factor.” 

“Not if you’ve looked into me as you said you did.” 

“It’s you the person I’m speaking of. For instance . . . 
your performance at the reception.” 

“My pleasure, Teish.” 

“Let this be my pleasure, in that case. I prefer to make . . . 
how do you say it?” 

“First impressions.” 

“Ah, yes, that is it. You are aware of the 'Situation- that 
exists between my country and yours?” 

I wanted to tell him that bis country compared to this one 
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was like backwoods bayou, a pile of camd 

down the sewer when you make a distinction, but for Te y 

sake a?d an inside straight in f 

politics I let it go and let him have fais lUusions. M I did was 

S Sd sS my drink, the expression I wore totaUy noncom- 

™Tdsh smiled broadly. “Then perhaps you ^1 be interested 
to learn that your government and I . . . have reached M 
understanding. Of course there are certam remunerations to be 
worked out, but I prefer that the United States oversee this 
project. Are you pleased?" 

“Up to a point,” I said blandly. . - t. 

“Well put, Mr. Mann.” Teish grinned, amused wim ms bait. 
“I further stipulated that I prefer AmPet Corporation to han- 
dle it all.” , 

“You won’t make many friends that way,” I said. 

“Like you, Mr. Mann, I am not here to make friends. I 
gather you have many . . . shall we say, enemies? . . . here 
in this room, persons not satisfied with my decision. Unfortu- 
nately, they are in no position to object. Now, while we com- 
plete fte arrangements, my wish is that you accompany my 
bride-to-he in her tour of the city and make sure she has a 
good time.” 

I put my glass down and waved off the waiter who hurried 
up with another. Like Teish, I waited until he was out of ear- 
shot before I said, “Wouldn’t you prefer your adviser? He 
speaks the language. . . 

Teish held his hand up and shook his head. "I must have 
him here to help me work out the details of our mutual associ- 
ation. Sarim is my right arm. Mr. Mann, without him I am 
lost. It is he who knows Western ways and the peculiarities of 
people outside our small country. I trust him implicitly and I 
must lean on him.” 

From the other side of the room I caught Vey Locca’s eyes 
and she. was watching us with an intense look of curiosity. I 
stood up and looked down at the old man in his armchair 
almost surrounded by it. “rii show her a good time, Teish.” 

leaned on the desk, his eyes sharp and 
bnght. “Yes, you must. She is to be my bride and I intend to 
please her. I am the leader of many people and we must have 

can be kings over a 
small bm unportant nation. No one can influence or condemn 
my choice of a bnde. They can only condemn me for not 

For the first time I saw the king of Selachin in the pathefic 
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light that barely illuminated him. I understood his desires and 
his foibles, the comedy and the tragedy that went with being a 
king, no matter how. small or large. 

I said, “Loud and clear.” 

And sJl the while I felt like a stallion being put out to stud. 



Vey Locca waited until she was in the cab before she turned 
her smile back on me again. She picked up the handbag that 
lay between us, tossed it to the other side and slid over close to 
me, her hand stretching out to find mine, then entwined her 
fingers around my own. Gently, she leaned her head over on 
my shoulder and thrust both legs toward the door so that the 
bright green hem of her dress rode up her thighs. “Do our 
ways seem strange to you. Tiger?” 

“I’ve seen stranger.” 

“For instance,” she prodded, “tell me where and when.” 

“And how?” 

“Naturally,” she said easily. 

1 squeezed her hand until 1 made her vdnce, grinning when I 
felt her stiffen beside me, but she never took her head away. 
“The world is all alike, baby. There’s nothing you can’t find in 
it that you can’t find right here in New York. It’s Alpha and 
Omega, the be^nning and the end. The dirty and the beauti- 
ful, the lusty and the frigid. There’s life and death in your own 
back yard and sex with all its variations. You only see what 
you want to see and whatever you look for you’ll find. What 
do you want to see?” 

“The tiger.” 

“They don’t walk out on a lawn to be fawned over like 
housecats, sugar. They stay in the jungle and grow and live 
because nobody’s been able to kill them. They’re mghtwalkers 
with an incredible intuition and finely trained senses that allow 
them to survive. If you want a tiger you have to go looking for 
one and even then you have to be careful because the chances 
are he’ll find you first and then you’re dead.’’ , 
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“But when a tiger - finds another tiger looking for 
him . . . ; ■ 

I let go her hand and tapped the driver on the shoulder. 
“Stop at the next comer.” 

, Vey said, "You didn’t answer me.” 

■ “Maybe he’ll take her head off. Maybe he’ll nudge her back 
to his hidy-hole and eat her alive.” 

‘Take me back to your hidy-hole, Tiger,” she asked me, 

I looked sidewise into those great black eyes and said, 
“Drop dead," and she grinned back and stuck out her tongue. 

She didn’t like the &st place I took her for a drii^. It v/as 
all tourists wearing trophies from the World’s Fair in their 
pockets, too loud and commercial, and even though it was a ■ 
segment of Ncv/ York she wanted to leave. We tried the bis- 
tros where price came before quality and the slop chutes 
. where, the bums had to be brushed off like flies and the queer 
joints, from lower Broadway to the upper Fifties, yet nothing 
seemed to satisfy her. 

Before it closed we dropped into the Blue Ribbon on Forty- 
fourth for something real in gourmet eating and with Augie 
presiding she indulged herself in an outlandish plate of a Ger- 
man specialty while I put a sizzling platter of Welsh Rabbit 
away. Only ^en did she do what every woman does, sit back 
and say, “That’s what I wanted.” 

Beside us, Augie smiled and lit her cigarette for her. He’s a 
Tunny guy with a weird sensitivity. He never inquired about 
'her origin nor was he told, but he knew. He sensed other 
things about her I was reluctant to admit, but he was in a 
position to force the issue just to make me uncomfortable, 
“Perhaps the lady would like to see , . . well, some of her 
homeland.” He looked down at her, still smiling. “Is that so?’’ 

, ‘Tou are very astute, Augie. What do you suggest?” 

Then he dropped it in my lap. He shrugged and indicated . 
me, “Ask Tiger. He knows. If it is in the city, he can take you 
there,” 

Vey Locca smiled at me, the edges of her teeth a glaring . 
white against the dark maroon of her mouth. She tucked her 
lower lip between them a moment and cocked her head inquis- 
itively. “You were supposed to entertain me, you know.” 

, Augie. knew when to duck out. He said good night to us 
both and retired somewhere out of sight and I said, “Say it 
then. What do you want to see?” 

. Vey sucked deeply on the cigarette, then let the smoke out 
in a thin, hazy cloud through pursed lips. “Do I really have to 
tell you?” she asked. 

“No.” I reached for her stole and held it out . for her to; 
shoulder into, “With modifications. There are still laws in this 
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state. I could go all the way but 1 don t warn ro euus — ■ - 

a broad hanging on my arm.” 

We grabbed a cab on the comer of Broadwa} an(ntola ^^ 

to tahe us downtown to ±e Turiish Garden^ The ^ 

looked bach, grinned and nodded, Aen took off into , 

threading his way through the other cabs mound Tiines 
Square. He cut over and took Ninth Avenue down past toe 
dmkened faces of the office buildings, staying with toe lights 
until we were in another part of the city that so few knew 

The Turkish Gardens v/ere on toe second floor of an old 
building with twisting stairs leading up that sagged and 
creaked underfoot Halfway up you began to hear toe sensual 
tinkling of bells and the rhythmic beat of drums that throbbed 
through the thin walls. Neither toe instruments nor toe music 
were native to New York. They had come off toe streets of 
Istanbul, transported here by a f arseeing immigrant who knew 
toe tastes of his own kind would never leave them. 

I opened toe door and let Vey walk into toe haze of blue 
smoke that rose from toe multitude of cigarettes and cigars to 
boil at the ceiling before being sucked into toe maw of two 
exhaust vents on either side of toe room. 

The one who let us in bowed, spoke a greeting in a terse 
tongue and led us to a table. I could feel toe excitement going 
through Vey, saw it in the set of her shoulders and the sway of 
her hips. Her bead bobbed to and fro with toe tempo until she 
sat down and when I saw her face there was a wild exhilara- 
tion there. 

As lovely as she was, as many as were there, nobody turned 
to look at her. Eve^ eye was riveted on toe dancer that snaked 
her Way across the floor, toe last piece of her costume clutched 
in her hand like a token of victory. She was a big girl, lusty, 
heavyset, glistening with sweat that made her skin shine as she 
made every muscle in her body tremble to the increasing pace 
of the music. There were bells on her fingers and toes accentu- 
ating every studied movement, their tinkling almost too rapid 
to believe. 

Litoe by little toe music reached a feverish pitch before it 
touched a ctoax of madness and left the dancer on her knees, 
body arched ^d her bead nearly touching the ground while 

“0 movement except the 

unaulatloa of her stomach. ^ 

^ The audience was explosively silent a moment, a hushed 

But they 

hardly had_ time to clap their annredafinn 


ovedatataH^airf clap their appreciation before someone 
TCd at a table and another woman was on the floor 

This one was no professional, but as much a part of the 


performance as the other. She had been caught up in the wild- 
ness of the moment and it was coming out of her as she took 
the beat of the drum and began to writhe with some Mdden 
ingenuity that belonged only to the few that had a complete 
understanding of the passion that flowed from the musicians 
behind her. 

Twice, she circled the small dance area before she made a 
languid move toward the buttons at the back of her dress. 
One by one she flipped them open, snaked herself out of the 
encumbrance, and stood there briefly, arms outstretched, her 
entire body a blur of motion. At the tables each pair of eyes 
took in every movement, nodding appreciatively at each new 
variation, waiting patiently for another development, and 
when she loosened her brassiere and let it fall there was a mur- 
mur of satisfaction. 

Nothing was disappointing about this one. She was full- 
blossomed, with breasts that were firm, individual things of 
beauty that gyrated in a dance all their own, flaring hips that 
twitched and jerked, and willowy legs that bent slowly until 
the floor was her bed and she was in the t*- of some gran- 
diose dream. . . 



The flute called again and Vey Locca rose from her chair. 

I didn’t try to stop her. 

Hers was not a dance like the others. There was a blending 
of the cultures in this one, a new factor that was sensed at 
once. The mark of the Orient was there all right, the wild 
purity of each studied action belonged to a world far away, 
but it was the blending of the tribal rituals that made it so 
different. 

She stood in the middle of the floor, eyes closed, her mouth 
glossy wet and partly open, never seeming to move her feet, 
yet slowly going through a classic series of postures, each one 
designed to put the fire of the music, the heat of the dance 
inside you, Somehov/ the dress slipped down her shoulders, 
then with a shrug she dropped it and her breasts were bared, 
orange-tipped against nearly purple skin in the blue light. 

Under my feet I could feel the floor tremble as the audience 
tapped out the rhythm, bodies moving as Vey exposed each 
new delight to their rapt gaze. Slowly the dress fell further, 
then dropped down her hips as her torso bowed backward and 
her hair tumbled until it touched the floor. 

In her navel the blood-red ruby looked bloodier than ever as 
it winked its evil eye at the hundreds of eyes watching and as 
she turned I had the feeling that it was watching me alone. 

It was too intense a moment to prolong. It had to end and it 
stopped on a death note of the flute that drifted back into the 
shadow where it had emerged from. She didn’t walk away. She 
stood there long enough to slip her arms back into the dress 
and go through the conjurer’s motion that clothed her in a 
single instant. Only then did she walk out of the lights back to 
the table to the silent applause of the crowd that watched her. 

When she sat down her breath came fast, but not from the 
activity on the floor. There was more there and it showed in 
her eyes. She took the other drink I had ordered, swallowed 
thirstily without tasting it, and only then did she see me across 
the table and smile like a woman who has just been made love 
to. 

“You were great,” I said. 

Her tongue passed over her lips and she ran her fingers 
through her hair to make it swirl across her shoulder again. “It 
has been a long time,” she roused. “There are many things 
. . . I have missed. You were tnfly pleased?” 

“Truly.” 

"lean , . . do better.” — 

‘T don’t see how,” 

-“But you will, my Tiger, I will dance alone for you one 
time. Soon.” 

The men on the bandstand left their places and others took - 
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oven There was still a foreign flavor in their renditions, but 
not the frantic passion there was before. Someone started sing* 
ing, others joined in, then the calls for drinks had the waiters 
scurrying during the musical intermission. 

- It was a stout bald-headed man who made me turn around. 
He shouted something in. Greek, stood up and began to clap 
madly while the rest at his table took up the cheers. I had to 
lean out to see around them and spotted the loner at a tiny 
comer table, hidden in the darkness. Whoever he was, he had 
the approval of one bunch anyway. 

The one handling the baby spots swung the fresh pink li^t 
his way and cut through the shadows and I could see him 
plainly, a sharp-featured guy under a shock of thick black 
■hair Viith a drooping mustache dressed in a beat-up brown 
corduroy coat and turtle-necked sweater. 

For once the Greek turned to English as they started to 
shout, “Sing! Sing! The Bocallo . . . sing!” clapping madly to 
make the guy turn on his voice. He waved them off with a 
faint smile, trying to get out of the lights, but they were too 
insistent. The stout Greek left his table, half ran to the comer 
and tried to pull the man to his feet, then turned around and 
yelled to his friends, “It is hel Paris, Madrid, Moscow . . .” 
The rest was lost in Greek, but the occasional words they 
spoke made it plain enough that they had a famous baritone 
^among them. 

And this one wouldn’t sing. 

' He couldn’t. He bad a hole in his throat. 

I tore the .45 from my belt and cocked it as I shoved my 
way through the packed crowd that surrounded him. Under 
their eager hands the turtle neck of the sweater came down 
■ and I could see the scar just as he saw me. In wild desperation 
' he burst through those nearest to him, cut across the dance 
floor while I fought to get a clear shot at his back. 

There were too many people there, too many wondering 
what was happening and pushing in for a closer look. He was 
swallowed in a group by ffie door before I got there and when 
I reached him it was hissing shut slowly on its pneumatic 
dampener. It took a look at the rod to get them out of the way 
and I scrambled down the stairs to the street, taking the steps 
three at a time. 

My luck wasn’t with me this time. The red taillighfs of a 
taxi were disappearing down the broad expanse of the avenue 
and there wasn’t another one in sight. 

Malcolm Turos had stepped out for an evening of his favor- 
ite entertainment and almost stepped into his own grave. But I 
knew one thing now. He wasn’t that smart after all. There was 
a nick in his professional technique and that chink in the 
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armor was going to kiU him. I stopped, and put the gun myay 
and thought about it. Someplace he had already exposed him- 

I’had the manger tell Vey I was waiting for her outside.'He 
was ^ad to do it. He didn’t understand what had happened 
and didn’t ask for an explanation. All he wanted was for me to 
be out, although he watched Vey Locca go reluctantly. 1 took 
her hand and led her down the stairs, went to the comer and 
whistled a cab over. 

Once we were inside she said, “You will tell me now why ■ 
you did what you did?” 

I let the anger that was seething inside me ease out. If the 
Turkish Gardens hadn’t been my own choice I would have 
.spelled it out trap and Vey Locca would be somewhere in a 
soundproofed room talking her head off to beat the pain of 
what I’d do to her. But it had been my choice. Coincidence 
was not the factor. It was the. same set of primary impulses 
working toward a common end. Two people from another 
continent sought a mutual pleasure and chance dropped it into 
my lap, 

“That man was Malcolm Turns,” I said. 

Vey Locca was lighting a cigarette, holding the tip of the 
flame from a gold Ronson to the end of the holder. 'When I 
mentioned his name it never flickered; there Was no involun- 
tary start of fear or surprise on her part at all, and she was 
either a great actress or a cool woman under pressure. “He’s 
the one who tried to kill Teish,” I added. 

The lighter jumped then. She snapped it shut, inhaled and 
looked at me sharply. “You . . . knew he’d be there?” 

“No.” 

“Then how . . . ?” 

“He’s in a strange country. He has time. He’s waiting. He 
won’t frequent the usual places you might expect him to, but 
boredom finally caught up with him and he went for one of his' 
oddball kicks. The Gardens feature things that are native to 
Europeans, are off the general tourist trail with something to 
his liking. He never expected to be recognized there, even in a 
wig and mustache, but that sharp-eyed Greek spotted him and 
remembered when he was an outstanding singer overseas. 
That, baby, was pure luck that I blew. Damn it, 1 could have 
had him cold if I could have gotten through the mob. One shot 
would have brought him down and I couldn’t make it.” 

When she was quiet for a long minute I knew I had said too 
much. Without looking at me Vey asked, “"Who are you really 
Tiger?” ' . . ^ ^ 

l^ght then I jumped back into my act again, “Sugar, in this 
busmess of high finance you don’t slouch around in an office. 
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You work the fields and the city streets. I’ve been in as many 
revolutions as I have legal conferences and too many times 
■you stay alive because you’re first with a gun out and ready to 
gamble. AmPet has located and developed sixteen new oil 
fields in seven countries within the last seven years and done 
reclamation work previously thought impossible. We have 
processes that are years ahead of everybody else’s and to stay 
ahead we have to fight everything from governments to gun- 
men to stake a claim or hold it. To be an executive with us 
means you have to know every phase of the operation and if 
ever the theory of the survival of the fittest was proven, it’s in 
our racket. 

“I’m just the guy you see, honey, no more, no less. Maybe I 
sneaked in the back door, but I’m here and here I stay. I don’t 
think anybody is fooling anybody any longer. There’s a pres- 
sure play going on and a lot of people are in on the bite. 'V^en 
you’re dealing in power or money you’re dealing in death and 
anyone- near the scene is a target. I just happened to be better 
equipped than most.’’ 

Vey’s hand ran down the side of my leg and she smiled, the 
Manchurian slant of her eyes like arrows in the semidarkness. 
"Tiger,” she said, “I don’t think I believe you.” 

“And I don’t give a damn, either.” 

"That I believe.” She squeezed my leg, then patted it. 

“Tell me about you,” I said abruptly. 

, Amused, she let out a little chucUe. “The truth, or would 
.you like a wonderful lie? I think I prefer to tell you a beautiful 
story about me because I enjoy that best.” 

. “Suit yourself. If I wanted to know about you I’d make one 
phone call and twenty-four hours later I’d have every detail of 
your life from the day you were born.” 

“Then perhaps I should save you the trouble.” She tapped 
the ashes from her cigarette to the floor. “My mother was half 
Chinese, half Russian, my father^ was Irish-Japanese, and if 
you can find a more quaint amalgamation of the races, I can’t 
picture it. Would you like the sordid details of my early life?” 

“Not especially. When did you meet Teish?” 

“Three years ago. I was in Morocco. He was looking for a 
wife and his agents saw me dance. There is more to it than 
that, but that is sordid too, I agreed to his terms and they took 
me to Selachin. Let us say I was satisfied with the prospect and 
stayed.” ' 

“He had a wife then.” 

“I was employed as his secretary until she died.” 

“Well planned,” I said. 

“T^ey too took their chances. As I said, there are customs 
still in existence that seeni abhon-ent to . , . foreigners^ No 
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outside influence will ever change them so they must 1^^ ac- 
cepted. In spite of all the religious indoctrination of the ^ est- 
em world the Haitians still practice voodooism. In places there 
is still human sacrifice, slave trade and head-hunters. Are we 

so different?” , , „ i. r t 

The cab pulled to the curb in front of the Stacy before I 
could answer her. I got out, paid him off and took her arm up 
the steps. The two men apparently engaged in casual conversa- 
tion stationed there watched us, then foUowed us imtU we 
were on the elevator. Another stepped in with us but didn’t get 
off at our floor. He didn’t have to'. Hal Randolph was sitting in 
a straight back chair talking to Dick Gallagher and making a 
great play of totally ignoring us. 

I took the key she had given me earlier, opened^ her door 
and let her pass inside. A new maid was there this time, a tall 
heavy-set woman with tight iron-gray hair and an expression 
that comes from working the tough end of town where the 
sweet-girl type could suddenly jump you with a knife and 
emaciated punks edgy for a blast of H in their veins could 
erupt into pure hell when they thought they were going to be 
cut off. 

Vey said, “That will be all. You may leave now.” 

Like the other one, she was reluctant to go, but had no 
choice. I went through the same routine, making sure she was 
out, then bolting the door. If Malcolm Turos got through the 
police screen they had set up he had to be a genius. 

It didn’t take long to locate the four bugs planted in the 
suite. There didn’t seem to be too much effort expended in 
hiding them so I assumed they were there to be found and the 
occupants to have a false sense of security. With the electronic 
advances, voice pickup, even remote, was no problem and any 
decent expert could rig a mike hookup that couldn’t be de- 
tected. Just to be lousy I snapped the heads off the button 
mikes I found and dropped them in an ash tray. Vey Locca 
watched, a humorous smile on her mouth, apparently not un- 
familiar with this sort of thing, 

■ Kings and their cohorts always had their problems. 

She walked to the walnut hi-fi set against the waU, chose a 
few records and placed them on the changer. “This way is 
even better to eliminate eavesdropping.” 

I could have told her she was wrong, but I didn’t. Frankiv I 
didn’t care. 


It wp night music that came from the speaker, soft, mellow 
tones I had never heard before. Night music from another 
world, and when I stretched out on the couch and closed my 
eyes I could visualize fog and empty marketplaces, a stealthy 
figure crossing a rooftop, and the glint of moonlight on the 



downward thrust of a knife. It was sensual, picturesque . . . 
you couldn’t listen without seeing the images it invoked. 

I knew when Vey Locca w^as in the room because she was 
part of the image and I could feel her presence. While my eyes 
were closed she had dimmed the lights so that only one small 
lamp threw a dull yellow light through the star-shaped perfo- 
rations in its shade, casting weird patterns on the wall and 
ceiling. 

-When I turned my head I saw her, not as she was at the 
Turldsh Gardens, not performing a blending of rituals, but 
nude, deliciously nude, a wild, wanton, pagan nude, not obliv- 
ious to the presence of another in the room, but completely 
conscious of the fact, directing every essence of her nudity 
toward that one in a tantalizing manner as if an impenetrable 
wall of glass separated them so that she could taunt and tor- 
ture vdth immunity, laying a feast of desire before a starving 
man who could see and smell and want, but couldn’t get 
through the barrier. 

Her eyes were bright, moving like darts, watching to enjoy 
the torment she was stirring up; her lips were wet, parted to 
show the gleaming white of her teeth. She was wide-shoul- 
dered and with supple breasts that were swelled with passion, 
impertinent in their pride of freedom, her sucked-in stomach 
softly ridged with muscles that played like little fingers under 
her skin, then ran vertically down her thighs and calves until 
„ she became an artist’s study in anatomy. 

And all that while the blood-red ruby in her navel was a 

cal point that kept calling and she waited for me to move. 

She came closer to the invisible wall, tempting me with her 
’ .ghls, daring me, and when she couldn’t fathom my re- 
sponse became even more abandoned in her offering. 

It was she who broke the barrier down. She had laid the 
feast but had given way to her own hunger and knew that the 
prisoner was really herself and threw herself across the space 
that separated us with a moan torn from her own throat, then 
she was a warm, slithering thing that tried to smother me with 
a passion she could no longer suppress. 

The image was gone, the reality was there. The nudity was 
gone too . . . she was naked now, perfumed and slippery, 
searching, demanding, insisting upon the absolute fulfillment..^ 

The blood-red ruby was in my hand and I didn’t remember 
taking it from her. 

Hal Randolph had v.'aited patiently for me. He could afford 
to. I could have avoided him by going down the stairwell but 
then there would have been another time and there was no 
point in avoiding him. When he saw me he pressed the buzzer 
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for the elevator and we stood there together until it arrived, 
then rode down silently together. 

The lobby was almost deserted at that hour and those who 
v/ere there were too alert to be guests and if you looked closely 
you could see the rise imder their coats where the guns were 
slung. We walked out to the steps and watched the city in the 
only hours that it ever dozed and Randolph said, “You were 
supposed to stop in for a talk.” 

“I intended to.” 

He pulled a pack of butts from his pocket, shook one out 
and lit it. “We checked you out in that AmPet deal. Grady 
might have made a bad deal there.” His eyes took me in, care- 
fully to catch my reaction. 

“I doubt it. His lawyers are as good as your tax men.” 

“Maybe.” He shrugged unconcernedly. “There’s another 
problem. Lily Tomay. It took long enough for the story to get 
to us and some people are getting mad. We have the report on 
Edith Caine too.” 

“Don’t squeeze me, Hal. I can verify every minute of my 
time if I have to and I don’t want to get tied up.” 

“You may have to.” 

“Do I?” 


He flipped the unsmoked cigarette away in anger and it 
went out in a shower of sparks on the sidewalk. “Damn you. 
Tiger, it’s gone too far. We have to give in to the demands of 
that creep Teish because State wants it that way, but I don’t 
have to take too much crap from you.” 

“Drop it, Randolph. You know who you want. Every de- 
partment in the country has a flyer out on Malcolm Turos, not 
me. I almost had him for you earlier and he broke loose. 


but . . .” 

‘What!” 

I gave it to him the way it had happened, enjoying the red 
that seemed to explode into his face. When I finished I said, 
“But don’t lay it on me, buddy. I’m a private citizen and not 
- subject to departmental orders and there is no warrant out for 
my arrest. You can try anything you like, but you damn well 
know ru blow the whistle to the papers and this whole ded 
will, him into a propaganda piece for the Reds. If you don’t 
think I’ll save my skin any way I have to or shove something 
up your tail just to be lousy, then you don’t know me any 
more.” 

Randolph’s mouth tightened and he took out another ciga- 
rette and stuck it in his mouth without lighting it, thou^t 
a moment, then twisted his lips in a nasty 
one mistake. Tiger. You asked for it and i-, 

reached in bis breast pocket and found an ^ ■ ; . •pj sg _ 


, against his palm a moment and handed it to me.: “Yours under 
protest. Temporary assignment to a section of the Army Intel- 
ligence. You do come under orders now. Sigh two copies and 
keep one for youself.” He handed me a pen, “You’re cleared 
to carry that rod, but keep -in mind the penalties that go with • 
your active status now, and all I want to do is catch you in an 
infraction of the rules and you’ve had it.” - _ 

Ilaughed at him," signed the copies, and handed them and 
the pen back. “I’ll have to tell Teish thanks. He knows how to 
put the pressure on.” 

■ , Randolph ignored the sarcasm, his voice cold, “We’ll want a 

report, on your intentions and your actions. You are to make 
no attempt to do more than you’re told to. Tomorrow night 
you’ll be at that goddamn party with the rest of us in a. protec- 
tive capacity only. I.A.T.S. has the full picture of Grady’s 
AmPet operation but you aren’t working for him now. I’m 
hoping either one of you make the move that gives us a chance 
to slam you.” 

“The boys in Washington have tried long enough," . I re- 
minded him, “But how the hell are ten-thbusand-a-year clerk 
types going to buck the brains of a guy who can make thirty 
million a year? That’s the trouble with this country . . . 
some damn petty politician or pseudo-statesmaii or senator 
, who talked his way from sharecropping to D.C. thinlcs he can 
f-’ cross minds with the people who reSly made this country 
V '’great They hate because they’re Jealous and try to stop the 
iiy ones who can keep us on top. They organize their tiny 
minds and legislate control of business and industries they 
couldn’t get a job in as janitors and the population squirms 
under their heels. Brother . . . you have a case. The big ones 
are getting tired. They’re doing something about it. They’re 
going to make sure we win despite all the damn stupidity and 
' fear you find in the mice.” 

“But not you,” Randolph said. “You won’t have a thing to 
do with it.” 

“Try me and see,” I said. I shoved my copy of the orders in 
my pocket and went on down the steps. Behind me I heard 
. Randolph let out a laugh and didn’t like it. He should have 
been fuming, but he wasn’t. 

From the hotel I called Newark Control and told them what 
had happened at the Gardens. Virgil Adams questioned me in 
detail, his voice sleepy, got it down on the tape for transcrip- 
tion later, then said, “Johnson called from London. Interpol’s 
all ,het up about the Lily Tomay thing and another agent’s on 
the way over.”, ' 

“It’ll keep. She told me Tedesco’s alive. What’s that bit?” 
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“Correct. Pete Moore made a contact and they’re both hol- 
ing up somewhere in the hills. Pete took a short-wave trans- 
mitter in with him . . . limited power so he only had time for 
one broadcast and that was terse.” _ 

“Some local dynamite expert was knocked off. He do it? ' _ 

“Negative. That was a Soviet action. They have a team in 
there and are using that as an excuse to hunt down Pete and 
Teddy. Interpol was involved but got out in a hurry when they 
saw what was developing. Pete’s staying with Teddy ... he 
was hit in the thigh and can’t get around.” 

“How does it look?” 

“Rough.” 

“Can they make it?” 

“Pete signaled R-1 which means they haven’t a chance the 
way tilings are. All borders are clamped down and nobody 
wants to touch the situation. It’s a real powder keg. Tiger.” 

“Somebody has to go in after them.” 

“Impossible and not authorized. We can’t afford it. The 
only one who can change things is Teish. One word from him 
can stop everything.” 

“Okay, Virg, you’ll get the word.” 

“When? Those guys can’t hang on much longer. It’s a real 
scramble. If it were a city they’d have a chance, but not in hills 
they’re unfamiliar with and with those damn natives like 
bloodhounds.” - 




‘Tomorrow night, m get it for you.” 

“I hope so.” 

I hung up, pounding my fist into my palm. One way or 
another, I had to squeeze Teish. Each push had to be calcu- 
lated because if it went wrong he could lean in the opposite 
direction. He was out after his own ends and meant to get 
them. He had what everybody wanted and if he thought one 
side was trying to take it from him he’d jump to the other for 
his own protection. 

As late as it was I called Ernie Bentley at his home and got 
him out of the sack. He yawned and said, “Don’t you ever 
sleep. Tiger?” 


‘ When it’s necessary. Did you get Lennie Byrnes set?” 

He s ■ in. It wst, but he’U be ready. He’s been double- 
chrctog back with your girl but everytliing’s tight. Talbot was 
called off on another deal and left a woman wiSi her who’s an 
agent for feeir embassy. Lennie didn’t want to take any 
Mances so he got Frankie Hill to stay on the street outside, 
ihose dupe shots of Turos help any?” 

and off the hook a bit. The guv 

, isntgomg clean like the pictures show.” ^ " 
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, “Didn’t think he would. After you left I made up some more 
. and -retouched them with assorted hair and facial disguises. 
You want to pick them up?" 

, ‘Xet’s expedite matters. Have a runner drop them off with 
Charlie Corbihet. He’ll know what to do with them. Get to it 
the first thing.’’ 

“Done. Need anything?” 

“Just sleep. I’ll check with you tomorrow.” 

. I put the phone back and started getting ready for bed. I 
checked my coat pockets before I took it off. In the right-hand 
one was the blood-red ruby and I put it on the night table. I 
still didn’t see how she had kept it in her navel. 



I awoke with the rain beating against the window, coming in 
the gap at the sill in a fine spray. It was noon, but the sky was 
a dirty gray that roiled at the tops of the buildings, swallowing 
their upper levels, seeming to dissolve them before they were 
even digested. 

For a few minutes I lay there, trying to recapture the 
thought that brought me into wakefulness. It had come out of 
the recesses of my memory, tapped me lightly demanding rec- 
ognition, then fled before I could lay hands on it and lay back 
there out of sight like a dark blob. In front of it was the face 
of Malcolm Turos grinning at me. No, it wasn’t a grin, it was 
a silent laugh of derision. 

Sonietimes it happens that way. I knew that elusive thought 
was the end of a thread that could lead to him. Someplace it 
was offered to me and I had rejected it. It had come and gone 
in an instant, captured by an involuntary sensory process, but 
- lost in the unconscious mind that emerged only when there 
was no control. 

I rolled out of .bed, shaved and dressed, then went down- 
stairs for coffee. When I finished I climbed in a phone booth 
and called Dick GallaghefT Earlier he had gotten copies of 
Eme Bentley’s retouched photos of Turos and had them dis- 
tributed, but as yet there was no news. 

Charlie Corbinet didn’t have anything else to add except 
warn me that something new was in the wind concerning the 
Senate committee’s investigation of Martin Grady. He couldn’t 
put a finger on it, but the word was spreading that the commit- 
tee had an angle to work on now. I wasn’t worried about 
Grady protecting himself so I thanked bim and btmg up. 
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I went back to the desk and picked up the compact Emie 
had sent over, signed out for it and examined the miniature 
recorder enclosed under the thin mirror. Lennie would have 
one like it on him when he was in the hotel and might be able 
to pick up something useM. It was an outside chance, but you 
had to cover all bets. 

At a newsstand I picked up a morning edition of the paper 
and scanned throu^ it. The front page had a shot of the body 
on the sidewalk outside the Stacy, listing the person as a sui- 
cide, an out-of-work man despondent and sick who somehow 
got to the roof imdetected and stayed there imtil he had 
worked up nerve enough to jump. He had narrowly missed 
hitting several people wdking below. 

The other man was reported to be an accidental death that 
occurred while he was fixing a television set The explanation 
was' brief and sufficiently vague to invite little curiosity. Al- 
though his name was given, there was no mention of his prior 
prison record. I.A.T.S. had done a beautiful cover-up and it 
was unlikely that any more would be said. Even the guests in 
the room when the attempt was made on Teish’s life were 
unaware of what had happened. It was too fast and their at- 
tention was centered somewhere else. Being hustled from the 
room was only natural under the circumstances and the less 
said the better. That type was inclined to say only what they 
were told to say and weren’t offering anything for free. 

Although I went over every item in ffie paper from front to 
' ck, there was not even a squib about Lily Tomay. She lived 

d died anonymously, her death buried in the police files, and 
, the case were never closed there still would be nothing writ- 
ten about her except in a letter to her family if she had one. 

It v/as the nature of the business. Like the Air Corps song, 
you live in fame and go down in flame. Nobody saw you go. 
There was nothing left to see anyway. 

I puUed the collar of my trench coat up around my ears 
while the rain dripped down off the brim of my hat. The taxis 
were filled going by, the drivers happy with the imending busi- 
ness, never having to cruise for a fare, faces blankly ignoring 
those who didn’t make it in time as they discharged passen- 
gers, friendly only to those already inside. 

Except for the few equipped with raincoats or umbrellas 
hugging the sides of the biuldings to stay out of the driving wet, 
I had the sidewalk to myself. I turned west and started walking 
toward the U.N. building complex whose main structure still 
rose like a giant air conditioner over the side of the city, not 
caring whether I got drenched or not. 

My mind kept reaching for that evasive little piece of infor- 
mation that danced around back there like an invisible dervish 
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trying to make itself, heard, and when it did, scampered away 
and hid again. By the time I reached the U.N. I gave up the 
mental chase and located a page I knew to go collect Miss 
Caine. He said she was at a special session and I’d have to wait 
so I walked around the pile of masonry dedicated to peace, 
listening to the wax talk and mingling with the tourists who 
thought it was all part of the World’s Fair. 

Rondine took twenty minutes before she broke loose and I 
followed her into the lounge that we had to ourselves for a 
change. I didn’t feel loose with her this time. I kept remember- 
ing the blood-red ruby and meeting her eyes wasn’t easy. If she 
had. any intuitive feeling about it at all it didn’t show or else 
she rmderstood, because she was there in my arms, ready for 
the way I held her and I knew that nothing was ever going to 
tear this woman from me. 

“I only have a few minutes, Tiger.” 

“Sure.” I handed her the compact and told her w'hat I had 
in mind. She was to keep it with her at the party that night and 
cover Vey Locca if she digressed from a language she couldn’t 
understand. I said, “How close is your embassy working on 
this?” 

“Tight. They met this morning with your people and have 
everything arranged. Did you know that Teish has asked spe- 
cifically for AmPet?” 

I nodded. 

“You might be interested in something else.” 

“Like what?”. 

“This is restricted information, but since you’ll find out 
about it anyway I’ll tell you now. There was another meefing 
this morning and one of our staff was invited in an advisory 
capacity. Teish is going to ask for a . . . a . . . how do you 
call it?” 

“Handout?” 

Rondine grinned at me. “Crazy Americans. Really, it’s a 
long-term loan and a sizeable sum. He had already made over- 
tures in London and it’s still under consideration, but I think 
your government vdli come through with it. Of comse, it’s still 
unofficial and has to go through the usual channels, but it 
can’t afford to be ignored.” 

“He’s working fast,” I said. 

“Teish has to.” 

I suppose he guarantees repayment if the oil recovery is 
successful.” 

“Exactly. And from what I gather, AmPet is the only com- 
pany tar enough advanced in their research to handle it.” 

^ short laugh. “I can see them putting the heat on 

artm Grady now. He’s holding all the hole cards and if the 
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deal goes through he’ll be bigger than ever, with a club over 
their heads they won’t forget.” 

, “Perhaps.” 

The way she said it made me lose the smile. Behind her 
words there was a depth of meaning and I said, “What’s the 
an^e?” 

• “Do you know Seaton Coleman and Porter Lockwood?” 

Mention either one of them and my back would crawl. 
“Damn right I do. They’re giveaway artists who kick over 
American business to those lousy little dictators who stamp 
their feet and wave their fists. Those slobs push their screwball 
idealist notions into our diplomacy and figure biUions lost to 
our economy is v/orth some country’s going to the democratic 
scheme of things when it’s really a Commie power play. 
Where do they come into it?” 

“I shouldn’t eavesdrop, but I was in a position where I 
couldn’t help but hear. They have a clique ready to start action 
that will take AmPet right out of Martin Grady’s hands and 
put it under government control. They have enough influence 
to do it, or at least enough to cause trouble. I wouldn’t even 
tell you this, but I have certain ideals too and this pair were 
responsible for some of the difficulties our government en- 
countered when they were trying to retain control of some 
. parts of the Empire.” 

“Okay, doll, thanks for the word. If Grady moves -fast 
enough he can forestall any action. Those damn striped- 

antsers aren’t going to louse this job up. Not if I can help it” 

kissed the tip of her nose and she crinkled it at me. There 
would have been more, but the door opened behind me to 
admit a half dozen men all talking at once. “See you tonight. 
Make sure you aren’t alone.” 

“Talbot’s with me. He’s picking me up at eight. Everybody 
is so jumpy they travel in threes and fours.” 

‘T’m not worried about the others. Turos is picking his tar- 
get and he’ll wait for the right time. He’s not fanatic enough to 
lose his own hide when he doesn’t have to so I’m not worried 
about him trying for a hit out in the open. Whatever he does 
will be well thought out with an escape route ready for him- 
self. He’s a pro with a hell of a lot of experience. He’U make 
his move knowing what our countermeasures are. What we 
haye to do is hope he slips somewhere along the line.” 

' ‘ Rondine lifted herself on her toes and kissed me lightly on 
the mouth. “Please, Tiger ... be careful.” 

“You know me, kid.” 

“That’s the trouble,” she said, “I do.” 

On the way back I leaned against the wind and the rain xmtil 
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I reached the Stacy. My friend was at his desk in the personnd 
office when I stuck my head in and he nodded an okay and 
made a motion with his finger to come in. At my request he 
phoned back to have Harry come in, ostensibly to make sure 
he had ever5dhing needed to prepare the speciffities the house 
was serving to Teish. 

Little Harry was all smiles, his face wreathed in pleasure, 
and when I had him alone he told me that there had been no 
trouble at all setting the plant up. He had coached Lennie in 
the proper procedure, secured all the necessities and been as- 
signed a place in the kitchen to cook them, out of sight of the 
chef who thought the whole mess was too disgusting even to 
look at Lennie had made several trips to the suite, always 
accompanied by another waiter, and had made numerous con- 
^ tacts with Teish and Sarim Shey who seemed pleased by the 
unexpected service. 

Vey Locca had been there twice, but had not been asked to 
stay for any of the discussions. Evidently she operated on a 
social level for Teish, but at various times had been in conver- 
sations with several of the dignitaries who seemed impressed 
by her political awareness and ability to influence Teish’s deci- 
sions. 

When he gave me the picture I let him go back to work, • 
made an okay sign to my friend and went out to the lobby. I 
called Vey on the phone, knowing it was bugged. The screen- 
ing didn’t take long. I was a cog in the machine now, un- 
wanted, but necessary for a side phase of the operation. 

Vey came on with a throaty hello and said, "You have 
waited a long time to call me. Tiger.” 

‘You knew I would.” 


“Certainly. But I have waited. I find it hard to forget you.” , 
“I have something to return to you.” 

Her laugh was warm and low. ‘Yes, I know. Tonight You 
will call for me.” . 

Y thou^t you would be escorted by Teish.” 

‘He will be in conference until the last minute. I believe 
they have you under discussion. Tomorrow you will be invited 
to attend a rather important meeting.” 

‘‘rd rather hear.about tonight.” 

“At eight I shall be ready. Not in a robe,” 

‘I prefer the robe.” 


♦a unfortunately it cannot be. Another time, an- 

° there will be many more things. Once a queen 

and there will be little left for me.” 

“Except,” I said. ' 

®Ee repeated, “except. I wonder how long the enjoy- 
o them will last. Fm afraid I wfli always be thinking of 
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the jungle and the tiger I gave up for them.” 

I didn’t answer her. 

“Tonight at eight,” she told me and I heard the phone click 
dead. 

I started to move away from the partitioned row of phones 
when a porter went by pushing a floor polisher toward the 
service door at the end of the short hallway. He opened it with 
a key, reached back for the polisher, when I saw the figure go 
past in the opening, taking the steps two at a time. I only had a 
glimpse, but the face was that of Safim Shey. 

Before I could grab it, the door closed shut behind the 
porter and with the noise the polisher v/as making on creaky 
wheels I Imew he’d never hear the pounding of my fist against 
the steel. I ran back to the deskj waved the clerk over and 
pointed to the door. “Where does that lead to?” 

“Why?” 

“I thought I saw a friend of mine coming down.” . 

He shook his head. “I doubt it. That’s just a service stairwell 
that leads to the back alley. It’s not a fire exit” 

“What’s the quickest way there?” 

“You’ll have to go around the building from the east side. 
There’s an alley that goes up there, but I’m sure you’re making 
a mistake. I can tell . . .” 

But I didn’t wait to hear the rest of the sentence. I got back 
outside, cut up the street, turned the comer of the building 
and trotted against the rain until I foimd the alley. A grilled 
'.gate v/as open there and a taxi was pulling off, already halfway 

own the street, but hugging the left side as though it had been 

arked there. 

In the alley, lounging against the wall under the overhang 
above the service entrance was Sarim Shey puffing slowly on a 
long black cigar. He never bothered to look at me, but blew a 
stream of smoke out to dissipate in the rain with a satisfied 
expression on his face. 

Whatever Sarim Shey had come down to do was already ' 
done. 

I didn’t think it was to find solitude to smoke a cigar. 

Before he could notice me I walked on past, crossed the 
street to the newstand on the opposite comer and went inside 
where the fat guy behind the counter was staring disconso- 
lately out into the gray afternoon. “Was there a taxi across the 
street a minute ago?” 

I got the blank New York stare when you ask leading ques- 
tions. I tried to find an annoyed look and said, “Damn, I told 
her to wait. . . and let it drift off there. 

• And like all New Yorkers who enjoy being a part of other 
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people’s pioblms, but rto can’t get Unit by to,- he said, 
“Oh . . . yeah, I seen one.” 

lIs^shodLrs himched in a shrug. "Didn’t notice. Just seen 
one, thassal. What happened?” 

“Broads,” I said disgustedly. 

Theguyagreed'mthme. “Yeah, them. 

I -walked hack on the opposite side of the street from me 
hotel and looked down the alley. Sarim Shey was gone, oat 
most of his cigar was still lying there smoking on the concrete. 
Upstairs somebody was going to catch hell for leaving him 
alone that long, but that was their trouble. Just the same, 1 

v/ondered how he managed it. 

I had a coded note waiting for me at the hotel to call Virgil 
Adams. When I rang him he said, “Stay put, Tiger. I have a 
man coming up in a few minutes. Remember Casey Bal- 
lanca?” 

“We worked together ten years ago.” ^ - 

"He’s got the poop. More information on Turos. Stay in 
close contact with us if you can.” 

“Don’t worry, I will.” 

“Think you’ll need any more men?” 

“No, but I’ll want a car standing by ready to roll just in 
case.” 

“We’ll spot two of them for you, one in TiUson’s Garage, 
the other at the Servicenter. Ernie Bentley will drop an emer- 
gency kit in each under the seat,” 

“Got it,” I said. “Now here’s something . . . call Martin 
Grady and tell him Seaton Coleman and Porter Lockwood are 
on his back. They’re considering lifting control from AmPet if 
this deal goes through. If it really looks rough I can stop these 
characters while they’re here in the city. It won’t be any nas- 
tier than what they’re trying to pitil, but a cute frame with a 
pretty blonde in a hotel bedroom will shut their mouths if it 
has to be like that” 

Better let Martin tackle it from the top, K it’s necessary 
ahead. That pair are real spoilers,” 

They re damn fools,” I told him. “Look, what they let Cas- 
tro get away -with.” 

‘TU get to him now. See you later.” 

When I hung up the operator rang me right back with a 
no^e and a deep Mdv/estem drawl said, ‘Tiger?” 

1 wmted until the identity code word came across, then 
grinned. ' ' 

^ Hi, Casey, come on up.” ■ 

‘Two minutes.” 


He was a big man, browned from the sun who seemed made 
to be lazy. Every move he made looked tired and when he sa 
he slumped, one leg over the arm of a' chair. But Casey Bal' 
lanca was far fford that. He was a graduate engineer who hac 
worked his way up from a rigger in the Oklahoma oil fields tc 
be chief research engineer for Grady. Not that he made it hi: 
main occupation though. He was in on section assignments ai 
often as I was, the only stipulation in his contract with Grady 
He liked excitement too. 

He handed me -a thick brown envelope, filled with type 
, written copy. “All the information on the AraPet process. 1 
you get any queries you’ll be able to answer without divulgini 
anything essential, at the same time making them sure y or 
know what it’s about. Martin set up a beautiful cover for yoi 
and to all appearances you’re an unknown but guiding geniui 
-behind the operation. Commit it to memory, then destroy thi 
papers.’’ 

“It’ll take a couple of hours.” 

“You’re lucky to have that crazy memory of yours.” He le 
me scan the sheets to get a general idea of the program ant 
when ! put them in my pocket said, “I saw the reports oi 
Malcolm Turos in Newark. Somebody came across with thi 
detmls of the Caspar Project for a cool million in rubles. I’n 
going to put in a bid to get assigned to hitting that bunch if 
can shake loose.” He grinned at me. “I hope I see Turos agaii 
before you do,” 

' “Again?” 

■ “Sure, he was instructing in electrical engineering at tht 
E.T.V. tech school 1 attended in Paris. Top man in his field 
but his real purpose there was undermining the French Cham 
ber of Deputies. That was when all the Commie trouble was 
going on. He pulled some beauties before .they latched on tc 
him and by then it v/as almost too late. The French smashec 
his play in time, but he got away.” 

“Why do you want him?” 

“Because the bastard almost killed me. By accident I was ir 
some remote bistro one night and saw him with a couple o1 
men in some tight conversation. Hell, I didn’t know they were 
Soviet agents, it was just one of those things, but he must have 
thought 1 was tailing him and later 1 left and a car damn neai 
ran me down as I was crossing the street. It missed, but the 
guy at the wheel was Turos, all right. I was going to brace him 
on it but two days later he was gone with the French hard on 
Ms heels.” 

“You may see Mm yet.” 

Casey got up, stretched and walked in that somnolent man- 
ner to the' door. “I’ll be over at the Calvin if you want me foi 
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anythiBg. Good late show tonight Puts me to sleep.” 

“Okav Thanks for the information. 

“No houble. If something comes up that you need filluie 1° 
on give me a call. That’s what I'm here for. 

■ spread the sheets out and began pouring over 

them. What information I gathered had to be learned b> xoi^ 
and if I had to discuss it, would be mechanical m the dehver}. 
At least the general scope would be accurate Md anybody else 
would be sufficiently vague on the actual details not to be ab.e 


to ask pointed questions. _ • ♦ 

Outside night settled on the city, a dirty, ramy night that 
hammered with annoying monotony at the windows, the wnd 
breaking out into whistling sounds as it tore around the cor- 
ners of the buildings. When I knew I had the material well 
fixed in my mind I touched a match to each shesw let them 
crumple into a heap of black residue, then flushed it all donm 
the toilet. 

At seven o’clock I got dressed, cleaned and oiled the ,45, 
loaded a couple of extra dips and snugged the gun dov.m in its 
holster then slipped into my coal. When I was buttoning it up 
I saw the robin’s egg-sized ruby lying where I had left it and 
for a long time I just stood there and stared at.it. 

No, it wasn’t the ruby, it was something else. It was that 
thing in my mind again laughing at my attempts to snare it 
and bring it out into the open, I snapped the lamp off and the 
ruby lost its gleam, became, instead, almost purplish in color, 
and like that it had even more meaning still. The little voice 
laughed louder, challenging me to make the association that 
would win the game of hide-and-seek. 

Something to do with Malcolm Turos, I knew'. An oval ruby 
and Malcolm Turos. I picked it up, rolled it around in my 
palm semebing for the connection, then, disgusted, dropped it 
in my side pocket, picked up my trench coal and hat, and 
left. 

Anyway, it was going to be nice Teturning the gem. Maybe 
she d let me put it back where 1 got it. 


Even the ram didn’t discourage the tourists that mflied 
^ound m front of the Stacy, Royalty has its afficionados as 
weu as movie stars, and even though the chance of a firsthand 
^pse of a was nearly impossible, there seemed to be 

*'> 

Traffic Division 

directing the limousines and taxj^ 'o 
me curb, the unifomipft mne .i.. . 


He was a big man, browned from the sun who seemed made 
to be lazy. Every move he made looked tired and when he sat 
he slumped, one leg over the arm of a chair. But Casey Bal- 
lanca was far from that. He was a graduate engineer who had 
worked his way up from a rigger in the Oklahoma oil fields to 
be chief research engineer for Grady. Not that he made it his 
main occupation though. He was in on section assi^ments as 
often as I was, the only stipulation in his contract with Grady. 
He liked excitement too. 

He handed me a thick brown envelope, filled with type- 
svritten copy. “All the information on the AmPet process. If 
you get any queries you’ll be able to answer without divulging . 
anything essential, at the same time making them sure you 
know what it’s about. Martin set up a beautiful cover for you 
and to all appearances you’re an unknown but guiding genius 
behind the operation. Commit it to memory, then destroy the 
papers.” 

“It’ll take a couple of hours.” 

“You’re lucky to have that crazy memory of yours.” He let 
me scan the sheets to get a general idea of the program and 
when I put them in my pocket said, “1 saw the reports on 
Malcolm Turos in Nev/ark. Somebody came across with the 
details of the Caspar Project for a cool million in rubles. I’m 
going to put in a bid to get assigned to hitting that bunch if I 
can shake loose.” He grinned at me. “1 hope I see Turos again 
before you do.” 

“Again?” 

“Sure, he was instructing in electrical engineering at the 
E.T.V. tech school I attended in Paris. Top man in his field, 
hut his real purpose there was undermining the French Cham- 

r of Deputies. That was when all the Commie trouble was 

oing on. He pulled some beauties before .they latched on to 
him and by then it was almost too late. The French smashed 
his play in time, but he got av/ay.” 

"Why do you want him?” 

“Because the bastard almost killed me. By accident I was in 
some remote bistro one night and saw him with a couple of 
men in some tight conversation. Hell, I didn’t know they were 
Soviet agents, it was just one of those things, but he must have 
thought I was tailing him and later 1 left and a car damn near 
ran me down as I was crossing the street. It missed, but the 
guy at the wheel was Turos, all right. I was going to brace him 
on it but two days later he was gone with the French hard on 
Ifis heels.” 

• “You may see him yet.” 

Casey got up, stretched and walked in that somnolent man- 
ner to the door. ‘TU be over at the Calvin if you want me for 
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sidewalk traffic while making sure the arrivals had a clear pas- 
sage to the hotel. 

I skirted the area and. used the side entrance, went in and up 
the steps to the desk, told the clerk I was going to the person- 
nel office and found my harried friend busy sorting papers in 
the midst of jangling telephones. When I came in he threw' up 
his hands, a pained look on his face. “Too much! Why can’t 
we have a nice normal week? Why can’t these idiots pick 
other hotel to disrupt?’’ 

“What’s the trouble?" 

“Oh, the usual thing, the help bitching because they can't 
move without the police underfoot. Everything they do is in- 
spected and they’re treated like criminals. You know I had six 
people quit today? I’m lucky I took your offer , and put those 
two fellows on. They’re the only ones who don’t seem both- 
ered by all this mess. That little one is a wonder. I'd Jike to 
' keep him.” 

"How. did Teish go for the native dishes?” 

“Raved about them, but I think they made everybody else 
sick. The chef couldn’t stand those sheep’s eyeballs staring at 
. him. How can those people eat that stuff?” 

“They don’t know any better.” 

“Maybe, but get them over here awhile and their appetites 
change. I wouldn’t want to pay their bill.” 

“You will, buddy ... in taxes,” I said. “Look, I want to 
■ speak to Harry and Lennie alone. Arrange it, will you?” 

“No trouble.” He took a key out of the drawer and tossed it 
to me. “There’s a private locker room downstairs in back of 
the kitchen. Use that. I’ll tell them to wait there for you.” 

“Thanks.” 

He smiled at me. “You’re paying for it. I'm glad to be of 
service.” 

His call had gotten through before I reached the locker 
room. and the two of them were waiting for mb. Lennie had 
~ gotten used to his monkey suit and didn’t look a bit uncom- 
fortable in it at aU. I unlocked the door, let them in, then 
. closed and locked it again. 

Lennie unhooked the recorder inside his jacket, handed it to 
me with the miniature speaker set up and I plugged the units 
together. “'What do you have to report?” 

“Open conferences. It looks like AmPet is in and there are 
plenty who don’t like the idea. You’re a main topic up t'nefe 
and everybody’s wary because you’re unknown to them. Be- 
lieveme, there has been some fast researching done and you’re 
. going to be quizzed.” 

“I can handle it.” 

- “No doubt. I picked up one bit,” Lenny said seriously. 
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“They’ll have some petroleum engineers on hand to try to rock 
you.” 

I grinned at him. “I’ll have news for them.” 

“Let’s hope I have news for you.” He pointed his thumb at 
the recorder. “I left that thing in the serving tray when I laid 
out the spread for Teish and Sarim Shey. What garbage. 
Damn,” 

I turned the switch on, listened to the noisy rattle I guessed 
were dishes rattling, then the hum of voices filled the back- 
ground. I could make out Lennie’s voice, then pleased laughter 
of Teish El Abin and Sarim Shey who were surprised to find 
home so close and Lennie accepting their thanks. 

Harry had bent close to the speaker and had he not been 
there I would have taken the soimds for unintelligible, over- 
lapping conversation. He nodded silently, his dark face intent 
upon catching every word, and I didn’t want to bother him. 

Finally he said, “Sarim Shey is insisting it is poisoned — an 
American plot to kill the king and have an unobstructed in- 
road to Selachin’s wealth.” Then he grinned. 

I said, “What’s happening?” 

“Teish has just asked him to taste everything first.” 

There seemed to be a tv/o- or three-minute pause with only 
the deep murmur far in the back. Then there was more con- 
versation and a gentle laugh. 

Harry said, ‘Teish thinks it is funny. Sarim is obviously in 
good health and please not to eat it all. Sarim Shey made the 
appropriate remark that he was merely looking out for his 
king’s safety and now they are eating.” 

I could hear the metallic clink of dish covers and the tinkle 
of the utensils. Occasionally Teish or Sarim would say some- 
thing inconsequential in English to those present and what in- 
vitations they offered to others to join them were all politely 


refused. , 

Lennie chuckled and reached for a cigarette. _ ^uldn i 
blame them. The other waiters' had regul^ sancwiches 
drinks for them ... if they could eat if after seeing mat 
goo Harry dished out.” 

“Perhaps someday you will be hungry enouji m 
that, my friend.” Harry told him. I uave ea,-n o-ce 



“He does not say much. He listens carefully. Sarim wants 
time. Ah . . . wait. It is Teish now. He thinks the offer a 
good one. He can be a big king with pov/er enough, to be 
recognized through all the land. He does not care where the 
money comes from as long as it comes.” 

“And now it is Sarim ... no, he says, the Americans wish 
his death. They will try to kill him because the Americans are 
greedy. Teish must listen to all offers, to consider carefully. He 
is a great leader and his people follow him religiously. To be a 
power be must . . ” 

“What happened.” 

Harry grinned again. “Teish has just told him to shut up,” 
be said. 

There was no more after that. The spool had run out. I 
lifted it free, let Lennie insert another one and dropped it in 
my pocket. On the way upstairs I’d mail it to Charlie Corfainet 
with a note and let the boys at State listen to how much the 
lads from the hills were impressed with all their pomposity. 

Lennie said, “What do you want me to do?” 

“Both of you stay on the job. Teish might want another 
taste of his delicacies. Besides, pulling you out now might raise 
some eyebrows. Keep that recorder handy and use it if you get 
the chance. At least now we’re sure which way Sarim is lean- 
ing. He’s playing for time for some reason. Evidently Teish 
wUl do things on the spur of the moment and if be signs any 
deal with the U.S. too soon, Sarim’s going to be damn un- 
happy.” I stopped, thought back a bit and added, “By the way, 
did Sarim cut out solo any time?” 

“Sure,” Lenny said at once. “I was there picking up the 
dishes. He took out a cigar Teish objected violently to and told 
him to smoke it somewhere else. 1 saw Shey leave to go in the 
■ adjoining room, but he was back before I finished.” 

“He seem jumpy or anything?” 

“Up until then he kept looking at his watch.” 

There was a phone in the corner and I called personnel and 
when I got my man said, “You know how many rooms are 
attached to Teish’s suite?" 

“Certainly. There were nine until this morning, then Mr. 
Shey requested that the small one on the end, not part of the 
complex, be added. The entrance is from another corridor 
aside from the room it adjoins. Why?” 

“Is that service exit near it?” 

“One moment.” I heard him open a drawer, consult a chart, 
then: “Yes, immediately next to it, in fact. But that one is 
always locked. Is something wrong?” 

“No, everything checks. Thanks.” I hung up. 
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“What was that about? Leniue asKea. . 

“Sarim Shey made a contact outside earlier. Somehow he, 
got a key to a service entrance which^probably wash t too dun- 
cult and slipped away a few minutes.” 

“Why?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t know. That cigar tnck was 
planned. The damn door probably wasn’t guarded because it 
was locked tight.” I made a time check. It was almost eight 
o’clock. I tossed -my hat and raincoat on the table and left 
them there. “Stay on tap. I’ll get to you if I need you.” 

“Let’s hope,” Lennie grinned, his face happy with the pros- 
pect of some excitement. 

But I had been in business too long. There were too 
scars I could feel and some that, hurt when it rained. Let s 
hope not,” I said. 

This time I didn’t have to be concerned about being admit- 
ted. There was a polite young guy at the desk waiting for me 
who should have worn his suit a little bigger because I could 
see the bulge of a gun at his hip. Ke told me Vey Locca had 
left instructions that I was to be escorted to her rooms imme- 
diately and pointed toward the elevator at the far end of the 
b ank that stood there open, with the interior light off and only 
the folding gate across its opening. 

As we walked over I turned my head idly toward the crowd 
surging around the other elevators, women and men in the 
finery that only an official occasion can bring out, waiting 
their turn to go up to the ballroom on the fifth floor. 

There, smiling at me, so beautifully gowned, so damned 
gorgeous she was the absolute center of attraction for every 
man around her, was Rondine. Beside her was Talbot, man of 
the world and agent-at-large enjoying himself at my expense. 

I got in the elevator and rode it up to Vey’s floor. 

she opened the door herself and as she did the music from 
the console in the living room faded in the way a movie would, 
coming from nowhere, but a perfect orchestral description to 
accentuate an unexpected moment. 

I didn’t know what I anticipated, but it wasn’t thik Vey 
.Locca had forsaken the Western world and now she was 
draped within the folds of startling white silk highlighted with 
odd, almost fluorescent overtones, that made her tawny skin 
arid shimmering black hair vivid by contrast. 

Nothing was concealed. Nothing was revealed, either, the 
fabric sweeping around her in such a manner that you knew 
she was naked within it because there was no need for any- 
thing else to be there. Every line and curve of her delightful 

ody was possessed by the sheer cloth as it hugged her jeal- 
ously, clutching-the sensuous contours of her hips, grate/uJ for 


the pleasure of enveloping her breasts. One shoulder, was cov- 
■ ered, the other bare, her waist encircled by an ingenious twist 
that was ropelike until it parted at the junction of her thighs 
and fell to curve in an opening down the side of her leg so that 
when she walked you had a titillating experience of seeing a 
glimpse of pure woman that was forbidden, yet ready to be 
received. . 

, She knew what I was thinking. She realized the impact the 
sight of her. had and enjoyed knowledge that desire was there 
in my eyes and the way I looked at her. 

• I grinned, knowing she was waiting for a compliment. 
“You’ll be a sensation.” 

“I’m supposed to be,” she said. 

She was a little too cocksure of herself so I winked and said, 
“Come with me, little girl, and I’ll give you candy.” 

For a second she lost her arched look, seemed puzzled, then 
broke into a' gentle laugh. “Yankees,” she said. “I will never 
understand you. I have gone to great lengths to be beautiful 
. and you make silly jokes. Besides, I do not v/ant candy.” 

“What do you want?” ■ . 

Jn the living room she turned around and faced me. “You 
have something to return to me.” 

I picked the ruby out, looked at it again and felt that pecul- 
iar sensation of having an answer in my mind, then held it out 
to her. 

The rich blossom of her mouth opened in a smile. “But 
I’t you going to put it back?” 

“I was hoping you’d ask.” - 

' With my forefeger I touched the warmth of her behy, held 
the . silken fold aside and thumbed the ruby in place. Beneath 
my fingers I felt her stomach undulate and the flesh around 
the stone encompass it, drawing it in, holding it there imtil it 
was firmly in place. 

I had wondered and now I knew. Vey Locca waited for 
more, her senses matching mine, waiting for more regardless 
of theyconsequences, only I wasn’t playing. There wasn’t 
enough time. 

“Shouldn’t we go?” 

Vey took my hand and led me to the bar. “I am a woman, 
my Tiger. Although Teish is the guest of honor I stand on my 
prerogative _ of making a late, but dramatic entrance. At the 
rnoment Teish is in the penthouse suite with members of your 
government. In exactly ten minutes he will be escorted down 
with Henry Balfour of your State Department and two police- 
men, make his appe^ance and a few minutes thereafter I shall 
follow, not late enough to disrupt or annoy anyone, but late 
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enough to he observed. Do you mind? 

“Notabit,kid.”Isaid.“IhopeTeishdoesnt. 

Her eyes had a sensual look, slanting upwards. He favors 
you, Tiger. He would enjoy having a son like you. Perhaps he 

* I didn’t answer. I wanted to tell her I could charge stud 


fees, but I didn’t. 

"Drink?”. 

“Four Roses and ginger.” 

She mixed mine and hers and we touched glasses. They ; 
were small and didn’t take long to finish. Above the bar was an 
ornate clock and the minute hand was working its way into 
position. Vey put her glass down and held out her hand. 
“Come. It is time now. They will all be waiting.” Then she 
added impishly, “But it will be me they see. The men, that 
is.” 


Damn broads are all alike. 

We had the corridor to ourselves and walked to the bank of 
elevators alone. On this side there were four in a row and 
when I looked at the dials above the doors I noticed just the 
one on the end. Only it had a P after the twenty-sLxth floor, 
the topmost level. As I v/atched it the pointer climbed from 
the lobby up through the numerals, passing us, until it slowed 
and rested at the penthouse apartment. 

For a few minutes it remained there, then started its count- 
down, heading for the fifth floor. As it passed us I could hear 
the muted hiss of air and see the light of the car descending 
and muffled laughter behind the glass door. 

Vey smiled, then reached out and pushed the downbutton 
for our elevator, timing her arrival at the ballroom like a stage 
pro coming out for a curtain call or the fight champ coming 
through the ropes last. 

Inadvertently, I looked up at the dials. The others were still 
at ground level loading up, but the official car v/as nearing the 
fifth. I watched the pointer sv/ing nearer the floor waiting for 
it to stop. 

It never did. 

Imtead, it kept going down at that steady pace until it 
Ihe main lobby and even then it didn’t stop. 

Vfflea it ffld the hand rested on the big B and I knew the car 

eish Was in had pounded at the basement and the hackles 
rose on the back of my neck like little fingers and the muscles 
of my neck stood out like tMck cords. 

I di(ffl t realize our elevator had arrived until Vey took my 
She.was looking at me puzzled, said, “Tiger . . . ?” then 
oved her in ahead of me and told the operator to get mov- 



didn’t know how really right he was. Death on both sides ot 
the world. We were dealing in death. I was in the middle again 
and the whole world was in a state of flux. 

I looked at the dead cigarette on the curb. 

, Once more -the little. voice inside me laughed because I 
couldn’t give it a name, but it held up the ruby as a hint and 
laughed again. 



The initial concept was ^ accomplice outside, wb 

lyiag “ '^tvaSpmtoMo haul 1* passeugers all to 

ryS™tohSgo«.u*dtotottoub,a. 

I was the only one who Imew better 

When Ch^lie ^^“^y^wask all clear yet, he ^ew I 
of the situahon and ^ of it He walked over 

wasn’t involved even t^o^^J/uYo^have anything to add? 
to where I was s ttog smd You ja^e y 6 , 

“GetHalRandolphandletsg ou^^ 

to him a mlBUte and nodded for me “1,.^, out. Ti- 

Outside the door Randolph said, uontyou<-i>- 

gar.” 

“Who’s running?’ 

“m^ was the elevator operator when you found him?” I 
Esk6ci« 

“On the floor with the rest.” 

^dolph^ave me a hard, curious stare. “What are you 

^ I said, “When I saw him his hand was still holding the con- 
trol down in the stop position. Has anybody tried to run this 
car since?” 

He shook his head. “Why should they?’ 

“Suppose we try it, okay?” 

Charlie said, “The lab boys finished?” 

“Thirty minutes ago.” 

“So go along. Maybe there’s an angle.” 

Hal Randolph stepped inside with me and Charlie behind 
him. I levered the door closed, shut the gate, and moved the 
control handle over into the UP slot. The car just stayed there. 
You couldn’t even hear the whine of the electric motors. I 
pushed the reset button and tried again while they watched 
me. It still didn’t move. Then I shoved the gate back and 
opened the door. 

Randolph stood with his back to the wall, idly looking down 
at the dark stains on the floor at his feet. “What are you get- 
ting at. Tiger?” 

“Get an electrical engineer to look at the circuits that acti- 
vate this thing. They’ve been giinmicked by an expert. .The 
operator' couldn’t stop the car at all. He went down where 
induced automation took, him and died there. Take a look at 
the panel there.” 1 pointed to the stainless steel face punctu- 
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I took her by the arm. “Let’s get out of here. I'have a maa 
dowastairs who cau unscramble their talk if it’s, on the tape.” 

She picked up her bag and we walked to the doors unhur- 
riedly, Rondine stopping occasionally to speak a few words’ to. 
people she knev.'. We got out in the lobby, picked our way 
through the milling crowd, went into the alcove that housed 
the offices and back toward the kitchen area. I found Lennie 
and Harry having a smoke near the locker room and waved 
them over, unlocked the door and let everybody get inside. 

As briefly as I could I gave the details to Lennie while I was 
hooking the speaker up so he could get a report in to Newark 
Control for me. Right now we needed as many hands as we 
could get if Teisfa was to be found and Virgil Adams would 
have to get the word out immediately. 

I looked at Harry. “Ready?” 

He puUed out a chair and sat with his ear close to the 
gadget. I switched it on, picking up a babble of voices that 
were indistinguishable. 

Rondine said, “I turned it on as I was walking toward 
them.” Another voice in English came in then, and Rondine 
answered. ‘That’s John Curtain from our embassy. He was my 
excuse for getting close to Vey and Sarim. I held my handbag 
so we wouldn’t block out their conversation.” 

Harry looked up, alert. “I hear them now. Please ...” 

Impatiently we sat there v/hile the spool unwound, watching 
Harry while he alternately frowned and nodded, a dark look of 
displeasure clouding his eyes. Although the voices were gib- 
berish to me, he was getting the full import of them. A good 
five minutes passed before their conversation ended and Ron- 
dine said, “Vey left him at that point and Sarim was engaged 
by several gentlemen from Washington.” 

“What went on, Harry?” 

“At first she told him what had happened. Sarim Shey im- 
mediately blamed it on the Americans. With all the precau- 
tions that had been taken, only they could have arranged for 
his disappearance. It wasn’t at all likely someone else could 
have done it. He seemed certain that Teish would never be 
seen again alive,” 

“How did Vey take it?” 

“Very angry, sir. She said that was what Sarim would like. 
He admitted that it would put him in an exceUent position and 
re was going to take advantage of it. One thing he was going 
lo do was see that she, Vey Locca, would have nothing to do 
n the affairs of state. In fact, he would personally see that she 
vould never be admitted to Selachin again. In Teish’s absence 
le would take over his powers and notify his capital that be 
was installing himself as temporary regent. Of course, with the 
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, rnnJft widi ihs cosition would soon 

SST'rSS “”- 

accused him of hajihg » ‘g^j “ ^i^a^ued to'mc'! hui 
St'u°^d“ ciiSld blr that she ^uld do bat«r 
Sg fof protection for herself than atomptog a m^d_. 
You were mentioned too, sir, rather disparagingly oy 


“To the effect that AmPet Corporation had better watch out 
for the competition now. That one does not lihe yon, sir. 

“Anything else?” ^ 

“Merely invectives, heated words. Those two ars ecemico. 
Sarim Shey does not intend to share his political advantage 

with any woman.” ' 

I put the recorder and speaker back in their kits and stuck 
them in my trench coat pocket that was lying there and turned 
to Lennie. “Get to Vir^ with all of this, then take Rondine 
back to her apartment and stay there. Turos nailed his primary 
target but he won’t leave without making a try for me. If 1 
can. I’ll make it easy for him to draw him out. He’ll be lyinj 
low until the heat’s off, but you never can tell.” 

‘You think he’s killed Teish?” 

“Not yet,” I told him. “It’s easier to transport a live persoi 
than lug a dead body around. If they can make Teish thinl 
this was’ a plan rigged by us and let his oil fields go to thi 
Soviets they might keep him alive. If they don’t they’ll knocl 
him off in a hurry. Ihey can work it either way and make i 
stick.” 

“Sarim Shey won’t like that” 


“He isn’t dealing the cards, buddy. This bit’s been master 
mmded in Moscow and Malcolm Turos is calling the turn oi 
this end. The Reds aren’t going to give a damn about hk 
unless they decide to knock off Teish and let him in as a fie 
urehead. 

“y ^ Her eyes were woi 

Tt>Q H®’s iu this deeper than it appears 

hs bepmmg to make sense now when you figure out who 

iiinks Plajing Sarim down a bit If he 

Sr l,n„ f completely. We have people covering 

SlahS off onl 



“At least Fm not on the outside looking in. What slight 
official capacity Randolph handed nie takes the fuzz off my 
neck.”; 

' We split up there and I waited until the others had left be- 
fore I went too. I dropped the keys to the locker room back in 
the office, took the elevator back to the fifth floor and got out 
Charlie Corbinet and' Hal Randolph were standing there 
watching me and when Randolph saw my coat said, “Going 
somewhere. Maim?” • 

“Back to the hotel. You know where I ain.” 

“First you’d' better come with us. We have some people 
anxious to talk to you.” . 

I didn’t want to lose the time, but I. couldn’t object without 
taking the chance of Randolph putting a stop on me. I took 
the bad with the good when I wanted a legal right to carry a 
rod in the state! I shrugged, followed their direction and went 
down the main corridor, then right to one of the smaller con- 
ference rooms where a pair of the young agency men lounged, 
relaxed but dert. 

There were six of them there, two from I.A.T.S. that I knew 
by sight, a pair from the senate committ^ that had Martin 
Grady under investigation and two others I didn’t recognize. 
One of the folders on the table had my name on it and was an 
inch thick. Another was Martin Grady’s. 

I waved to the group, was introduced without any hand- 
shaking and sat down. If they thought they had me worried 
they had the wrong guy. I had seen too many bluffs pulled and 
pulled too many myself to be bulldozed by dosed dossiers and 
faces whose home was the courtroom. I let them know if when 
I said, “What can I do for you?” 

The committee member drew his brows together and pulled 
the folder toward him. “We have a file on you, Mr. Mann. In 
fact . . .” 

“So I see,” I said easily, “but what can I do for you? This 
isn’t a hearing and I don’t see any subpoena with my name on 
it, so get to the point.” 

It rattled them, all right. I caught the exchange of glances, 
the harrumps of displeasure before he said, “Very well. From 
what, we know about you I’ll assume you are in possession. of 
the facts that have transpired.” 

“Completely.” I sat back and watched him , never letting my 
eyes shift off his'. 

“There have, been certain AmPet Corporation stock trans- 
fers made recently and ...” 

"All very legal,” I interrupted him. 

‘-The value of these stocks, was in excess of twenty- million.” 
“Nice round sum,” I said. . ■ _ . 
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“Perhaps you’ll be good enough to tell us where you got the 
moaev to purchase such a block of stock. 

“perhaps I won’t be. Drop dead. What’s next? 

“Now listen ...” , l n 

Very easily I repeated, “Drop dead, or are you dumb as weU 


His face started to mottle and one of the I.A.T.S. men had 
to repress a grin. Charlie Corbinet was impassive, but his eyes 
were laughing at the guy’s discomfort. I had him where the 
hair was short and he knew it. _ ^ 

Slowly, he let the anger fade, then looked up again. Our 
government was about to enter into an agreement with that of 
Selachin. Teish El Abin stipulated i^Pet as the organization 
he wanted to negotiate with and you in particular. 

“Pretty nice of him, I’d say,” I laughed. 

“Don’t be facetious, Mr. Mann. This is a delicate situation 
that can cause a shift in the balance of power in the Middle 


East. We know of your record and background. We certainly 
aren’t going to allow any incompetent person to destroy our 
. advantage here.” 

“I don’t blame you,” I told him. 

“You know nothing of the oil recovery processes necessary 
to make development of those fields possible.” 

“Try me and see.” 

He nodded across the table to the thin gray-headed man 
who had never taken his eyes off me. “We intend to. Mr. Mac- 
Kinley here is with Dursto-AUied, a consultant in these mat- 
ters. His company has been working along lines similar to 
AmPet, but admittedly is behind them. You may take an arro- 
gant, attitude at this time, Mr. Mann, but since you are at 
present bound by military orders we are in a position to curtail 
your activities completely. I want to see you get out of this 
one.” 


^^You mean, if I don’t measure up I’m being restricted?” 
‘Exactly. Very restricted. It will be very unpleasant ... at 
le^t as unpleasant as we can make it.” 

“So go ahead and try me,” I said. 

He did. He took a full thirty minutes in objective discussion, 
digging, probing, feeling me out, trying hard to find the level 
ot my knowledge. The others sat there bent forward, listening 
mtently, but the subject was too technical and over their 
Heads. I tned to stay ahead of his questions, my mind racing to 
recall the information I had pulied out of the report Csaey 
iiallanca had prepared for me. 

BinnW r through the man waa ce- 

ding to look womed, the doodles he was scratchma on a 
.pad becoming more complex each minute. When he uied for 
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ome points of research Casey had mentioned I merely 
Tinned and shook my head. AmPet Corporation wasn’t giving 
iny secrets away to Durstp-Allied and he knew it. I stayed 
head of hird every inch of the way and v/hen he finished he 
tuck the pencil back, in his pocket, his face drawn tight, and 
ooked across the table. 

“WeU?” 

The guy shrugged. .‘Tm afraid somebody has made a mis- 
ake. Mr. Mann seems v/ell acquainted with the technical end. 
2ven more so than I am.” Then he looked at 'me shrewdly and 
idded, “Though I wonder.” 

I stood up. “Is that all?” 

Hell, there wasn’t anything anybody could do except nod. I 
p-inned at them again, collected my coat and hat and went 
)utside with Charlie Corbinet. In the hall, away from the 
)thers, Charlie shook his head in amazement. “You can sure 
3ull rabbits out of the hat. Tiger. How the heU do you do 
t?” 

“I had a good teacher,” I said, remembering back to the 
leminars he held in the old barracks building we had assigned 
:0 us. 

“Sure, but I wonder who’s doing the teaching now.” 

I left him at the elevator, checked my watch and went into 
the ballroom. There was still a crowd there hanging on to the 
last minute. I circled the place, looking at every face on the 
dance floor and at the tables, but the one I wanted wasn’t 
there. 

Sarim Shey was gone. 

I knev/ I wouldn’t get anything out of the agency men they 
had spotted around the hotel. They wouldn’t give you the right 
time without a direct order from a superior, but I saw one face 
I knew and walked over to where Carl Jenner from the Jour- 
nal was talking to Seaton Coleman. Every once in a while 
he’d jot down a note as Coleman rambled on, his deep voice 
heavy with authority, but sugared down for the press. 

I motioned to Jenner that I wanted to see him and he cut 
Coleman off in the middle of a sentence, thanked him, and 
edged away to join me. 

■ “Lousy party,” he said. “What’re you doing here. Tiger?” 

“Nosy, I guess.” 

“You got any idea what’s going on? Something stinks at this 
affair and I can’t put my finger on it.” 

. ' “You’ll be getting a news flash with the rest when they’re 
ready to give it to you.” 

His eyes lit up. “I though there was a hook in it. Care to 
give me a lead?” - 

“I’d like to, but I can’t, but if I were you I’d stay on the 
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.street and foUow any ambulances that arc arouu<.h 

tally, where’s Sarim Shey? _ 

like to know too. He disappeared i\ 111110 
saving he was going to his room and nobody could track bavd 
down The boys who were supposed to stay with him ^tot one 
^amn' hot reading-off but they didn’t have an c,\pUu\atiou. 
What’s your business with him?” 

“Message to deliver.” 


“GoodlucL” 

“Maybe he’s with Vey Locca.” 

“Hell, she ducked out before he did.” Jenner looked around 
speculatively. "Guess I’ll take your advice and hop downstairs. 
Nothing more here.” He gave me a knowing look. “If anytiring 
turns up, you know where to get me. One good turn always 
deserves another, buddy. I might come in handy some day. 


“I won’t forget you,” I said. 


The two cops were still on guard at Sarim Shey’s suite and 
my identity papers with Army Intelligence came out and they 
scrutinized them. One cop said, “Nobody’s inside. The others 
went through the place piece by piece.” 

“You see Shey come in?” 

- “We weren’t on duty then. They had Feds covering the 
door. He came in and went out but somebody had their head 
up and looked and caught hell for it. Maybe he went to the 
World’s Fair,” he smiled. 

, “Well, rU look around anyway.” 

“Go ahead.” 


Nobody had cleaned the suite up yet. There were still half- 
empty glasses around, whisk>' bottles on the bar and the ash 
trays full of butts. Every bedroom was loaded with fine lug- 
gage, the closets filled with clothes. Sariin Shey’s room was 
directly opposite Teish’s and a casual inspection of the place 
couldn’t determine what was missing from his collection. 

Getting out was easy enough. He simply went through the 
room he had used before and down the service entrance. Why 
he left was another thing entirely. I took a swing around his 
, bemoom, pawed through the wastebasket cans, but apparently 
■ ^ one there. A note pad on his dresser 

s owed a few pages tom off, but no impressions were im- 
prmted on the top page showin«». 

a bal'lSt'!^^ desk drawers except hotel stationery and 
some f r" blotter had a few inkstains and 

some squiggly imes where somebody had scrawled to get a baU- 

teaweren?S‘ of oblong blocks 

mere were no other mdentauons in the soft paner. 

started away, stopped and tamed back to look at the 
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markings again. There was something familiar about them. It 
took a few minutes to make sense, then I got it. There were 
six blocks. The right-hand one had an X drawn through it. 
Outside in the corridor were six elevators. Teish El Abin had 
come dov/n in the one on the far right. 

Sarim Shey had gotten a diagram of the route Teish was to 
use under guard to get to the ballroom and Sarim had passed 
on the information in time for the elevator to be gimmicked. 

So the bastard was in it up to his ears after all. 

And he wouldn’t want Teish alive. Even if Teish kicked the 
deal and went to the Commies, Sarim Shey would still be a 
stooge, always second in command and not the powerhouse he 
wanted to be. He didn’t want to have to outUve Teish and 
couldn’t take a chance on having a successor oust him com- 
pletely. He couldn’t afford to have Vey Locca in an advisory 
capacity either. With Teish dead she had no importance. With 
Teish alive she could point the finger right at him. 

• So Sarim Shey had to contact Malcolm Turos. One way or 
another he had to convince him Teish had to be knocked off. 
The only thing that could save Teish was his ultimate impor- 
tance in the Soviet scheme of things, and it was Malcolm 
Turds who would make that decision. 

And if Teish died, so did Teddy Tedesco and Pete Moore. 
Every hour made their chances of survival more slim. 

I tried the door Sarim had used leading to the extra room on 
the end of the suite. It was locked, but three hard raps with my 
heel tore the metal loose from the wood and the door flew 
back. Light from the bedroom behind me threw a glow inside 
and I saw the lamp on the dresser and switched it on. I walked 
past the beds, stopped, and looked down between them. 

Vey Locca lay sprawled out face down, her clothes tom, 
hair spilled forward over her head and a small pool of blood 
.spreading under her body. I turned her head, feeling my face 
grimace at the sight of the ugly blue welts that discolored her 
jaw and eye., 

But she wasn’t dead! Damn, she had been left there to die 
and she was still alive! 

I rolled her over and saw the hilt of a stiletto, a wicked thin- 
handled thing that was made to deliver death at one blow, 
sticking from her belly and when I ripped away the cloth from 
around it I saw why she was still alive. 

• When the blade was driven into her belly it hit the ruby in 
her navel and was deflected sideways into the flesh and muscle 
of her stomach without the killer realizing what had happened. 
She lay there unconscious from the beating she took on her 
:face and from shock of the wound, but she was alive. 

. She couldn’t hear me, but I touched her face and said, 
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“You’ll be okay, baby,” then picked up the ruby and dropped 

it in my pocket. t ^ • t. 

I didn’t want anybody to stop me. I didn’t want to have to 
deliver any explanations. I went out, spoke to the cops a mi 
ute, then took the elevator down to the lobby. I made my c: 
from there. It took a couple of minutes to locate Charlie Cc 
binet upstairs and when he came on I said, ‘Tiger, Charlie.” 

“V/here are you?” 

“Across town,” I lied. “Listen . . . check the room adj 
cent to Sarim Shey’s. Vey Locca’s there and she’s hurt. SI 
was supposed to have died but it didn’t work out. She’s unco; 
scious now and when she comes around she ought to have 
story for you. But, damn it, keep her under cover. If word ge 
out she’s still alive somebody will get to her.” 

‘Tiger . ; . ” 

I didn’t hear the rest. I hung up, but I was thinking back i 
the room and the telephone on the nightstand between the tv 
beds. The phone was almost on the edge of the table whe; 
somebody had used it, not where it normally would be. 

My identity papers bought me the information. The open 
tor at the PBX board looked up her charge calls and found tl 
only one credited to that room. It had been made that evenir 
-to a number she wrote down and handed to me. I didn’t wai 
to hang around so went out to the street and looked aroun 
for a gin mill that would have a pay phone. 

It was still raining. It alv/ays rained on nights like this. 

I headed west, picked a bar a block av/ay and called Virg 
Adams, asking for a reverse on the number. He went throug 
Ids listings and found the address that went with the phor 
number that had been called. 

Then I felt like slamming my fist through a wall. When I g( 
there it was a public pay booth on a corner of Tenth Avenr 
and the gas station behind it was closed. The phone had bee 
used as a contact point and nothing more. 

I caUed Virgil Adams back, gave him the information an 
asked if any of our informants had come up with anythin) 
Several false leads had been tracked down and found to I 
negative and the best we could hope for was a httle luck con 
ing from the manager of a belly dance joint like the Turkis 
Gaidens who remembered seeing a person answering the ds 
scription of Malcolm Turos as he had looked the night 
spotted him. 

He had changed a five-hundred-doUar bill when he paid his 
checx for a meal and drinks and the manager had noticed a 
card in his wallet from a club owned by his friend, Stephen 
Pehoni. Virgil had placed two men and a female operative in 
me place in case he shov/ed again. 
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Virgil was about to siga off wheu he said, “Hold it, Tiger, 
ust got a note.” 

“What is it?” 

"A little oddball, but it’s from one of our sources. The guy 
las a used clothing place on the East Side.” He rattled off the 
iddress and I memorized it. “Something about a man with a 
trange voice buying a very small-sized sxiit of old clothes. His 
ioy happened to look in the car outside and saw a man there 
n what looked like a nightgown to him. What do you think?” 

“May have something, Virg. I’ll get over there.” 

“The guy makes ten grand if he comes through.” 

“We’II knov/ soon enough." 

The taxi dropped me off on the end of the block and I 
walked the rest of the way. During the day the street would 
;eem with people and pushcarts, but now it was almost de- 
ierted. A couple of bars were still open, a restaurant had a few 
people in it, but the blinds were drawn on the door and the 
one waiter inside was standing beside it, arms crossed as he 
waited for everybody to go home. 

Halfway down I found the address I was looking for, a run- 
down place that had a window full of odds and ends and a 
sign, WE BUY OLD CLOTHES, over the doors, with Leo 
Rubin, prop, under it. There was a night light on in the back 
of the place, but no one inside. I checked the door next to the 
store and flicked a match on to read the names under the 
doorbell. 

The lov/er one had Rubin scratched in the metal and I 
pushed the buzzer. Nobody answered so I stood there with my 
Bnger on it until I heard a door slam upstairs and a voice 
yelled down the stairwell, “Yes, yes, what is it? Don’t you 
know what time it is? A man is to sleep at this hour. Now 
what do you want?” 

“To give you ten thousand bucks maybe,” I called up. 

“So it is not too late for a little work then. Upstairs. Come 
upstairs and watch out for the junk on the stairs. These kids 
. . . junk all over everyplace. There is no light.” 

I picked my way up, toeing toys and boxes out of the way 
until I reached the landing. Framed in the light from his door 
was a withered man of indeterminate age wrapped tightly in a 
bathrobe, peering at me from behind heavy-lensed glasses, his 
face squinted up trying to make me out in the darkness. 

“Nov/ who are you, please? Who is it that wants to give me 
>0 much money?” 

“Does the amount ring a bell?” 

“1 have heard such a sum mentioned.” 

“And you reported about seeing a man with- a strange 
voice.” 
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things in public.’ 


ungsinpuoiiw. _ 

M?sLr».m to 


to p?L relatives who you don’t w^t to visit too long. He 
stepped aside and waved me through the door. 

^ From one side a voice thick with the accent of the Lower 
East Side said, “Who is it, Leo? If it is those card players teU 
them that they should go home where they belong. _ 

“Be quiet!” Rubin said sharply. “This is business lor men. 
Obviously he was the head of the house because the woman 
shut up and didn’t say another thing. “In here, the kitchen, he 
told me. He went to the cupboard, took down two glasses and 
a dusty bottle. “It is the custom here. First the wine, then the 
business. After the wine I can tell if a rnan speala truthfully." 

I dumped mine down in a hurry, amdous to get with it, but 
some types you can’t push and he was one. V/hen he was 


ready he sat down, pointed tj a chair for me, folded his fingers 
inside one another and waited. “My name is Mann,” I said, 
‘Tiger Mann. We have people looking for a certain person 
with an odd voice.’’ 


“Who is this one, please?” 

“Nobody you need know. He’s a killer and he’s ready to kill 
again if it eases your conscience any. We have to nail him 
before it happens. Now you tell me what you saw, when and 
how. All the details.” 

He nodded, took ofi his glasses and wiped them, then ad- 
justed them back on carefully. “It was the httJe one they call 
Dog who has told us to watch for this person. So for that 
much money, everyone is watching. Once Dog himself was 

naiH OfinorrinclTT fr\-m .1? _ t • 


paid generously for giving information and we know this. 
Once I myself was given a tidy sum for letting someone know 
what I found in the pocket of a suit that was stolen and later 
sold to me. Yes, I know how you people work, so I am watch- 

It IS tomght and I am finishing repairing several old gar- 
Ss ^ NaturaUy, I first notice 


his h^d, out iu 


a i. — T idee ana spread ms 

I Average?”! probed. 


IS not an Amencan suit. Tnere — 


„ — too old, but it 

are differences only an e.xpert 
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good and knew I had hold of something. 1 said, “Whose?” 

For a second the kid hesitated, a sly look on his face, then 
Rubin said in a voice that was going to tolerate no nonsense, 
“Say your piece.” 

“Yamu Gorkey’s.” I waited, watching him, and he added, 
"He’s got that loan place down on Fulton.” 

Leo Rubin stood up, his face stern. “You have been so far 
from home?” 

“Aw, Pop.” 

Rubin took his glasses off agmn, worked the earpieces, put 
them on and said. “That Gorkey is a bummer. A rei bummer. 
He is a Communist and a bummer.” 

“How do you know him. Pop?” the kid chuckled. ’’ 

“1 know from the people he takes,” Rubin exploded. “You 
are not to go near Fulton, do you hear? I am telling 
you ...” 

“How did you recognize his car?” I asked the kid. 

“Last week on the back somebody scratched Yamu stinks. I 
seen it there. Besides, I’m sure some way else.” 

“SpiU it,” I said. 

“Yamu was driving, that’s how I’m sure.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“Upstairs over Sloan’s Bar four blocks from here. That’s the 
big one in the middle. Got about six on that block. The 
Greenies . . . that’s a social club . . . they’re havin’ a party 
tonight and that block’s jumpin’. Boy!” 

“To have seen such thin gs. To think such a young boy 
. . . Mr. Mann, it makes me afraid.” 

I pulled a five-doUar bill out and held it out to the kid. He 
grabbed it eagerly and folded it up in his p alm. •‘You earned it. 
Just don’t talk it up.” 

“What do I care? That Yamu Gorkey does stink. He’s 
always taking a poke at us.” 

“To bed!” Rubin said, arm outstretched, his finger pointing. 
The kid grinned again and ran off. W’hea Rubin Icok^ at rne 
wiA another shrug he shook his head. “They are so different.” 

“Maybe he just got you a wad of dough, Mr. Rufain.” 

“Perhaps. Is it worth what they have to see?” 

“In this case ii is,” I said. 



were for the broads and waved them off with a “later maybe’" 


One of the dames spotted me, got the drop by cutting in 
front mf her friend and swung over, her legs flashing whitely 
under the belted black plastic raincoat. The pert little hat she 
wore was soaked throu^, but it didn’t dampen her spirits any. 

She smiled broadly, her pocketbook swinging from her 
shoulder and said, “Going places tonight?” 

Then she got up close where she could see my face and the 
smile became a little forced. She was tabbing me for the fuzz 
and could see herself in the cooler already. I didn’t want to 
shake her illusions. Sometimes you could play it right and 
come out winning, even with that type. “Relax, kid,” I told 
her. “No roust. Vice can handle their own business.” 

The smile got friendly again. “They told Buddy not to pull 
that gun on Gretch. Somebody called in, eh?” 

“You know these socials.” 

The broad got friendly cute then. “You ain’t gonna pop ’em 
are you?” 

I shook my head. “Nope. As long as it’s peaceful, let them 
have fun.” 

“Huh, with all the squad cars rollin’ by nobody’s messin’ 
around. It ain’t like last year.” 

“You seen Yamu Gorkey?” 

“That punk?” She made a face of disgust. “He needs more 
nudgin’ than he gets to stay in line. He’s probably upstairs 
countin’ his dough, the Commie bastard. Always talking it up 
with the jerks who don’t know better. You know how many 
May Day parades he was in?” 

“We know.” 


“Sure, and you let him run that racket of his. Why don’t 
you roust him?” 

“Better than standing in the wet,” I said. 

“He went upstairs a long time ago. Shake him up good.” 

I wmked at her, let her walk back to her friend and went 
over to the door that led to the apartments over the gin mill. 
Parked directly opposite the building was a black 1963 Chevy 
sedan. I didn’t have to look at the sign scratched on the back 
to know whose it was. 


The outside door opened into a small vestibule and the in- 
side (me was locked. All it took was a plastic credit card 
supped mto the slight space between the door and the jamb to 
Torce the beveled tongue back and the door opened easily. I 

ti?.- in place quietly, then 
the .45 and cocked the hammer back. 

, Old carpeting ran up the stairs, muffling my steps, but I 
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stayed near the junction of, the wall to avoid making them 
creak. I took them two at a time,- but slowly, and once when 
one’ let out an ominous groan, stopped and waited to see if the 
sound was heard. There was only one light in the place ^d 
that was behind me, so that if anybody jumped me I was going 
to be a beautiful target. Ahead all was wrapped in the dusky 
gloom of shadows 1 couldn’t see through at all, a perfect place 
for an ambush. 

A good five minutes passed before I reached the top, then- 
stood there trying to make my eyes adjust to the darkness. I 
couldn’t hurry, yet I couldn’t afford to wait. 'When I thought I- 
was ready I felt my way along the wall, touched a door and 
paused there. My fingers felt a padlock snapped into a hasp and 
I . debated blasting it open, but if I was wrong it would only 
alert anyone waiting. I felt the gossamer touch of a spider- 
web then and grinned because the luck was still there. That 
was one door not used recently. 

■ I had to run my hand along the banister until I came to the 
bend in the stairs going up, then took those steps the way I 
had the' others. Only this time I didn’t have to be quite so 
careful. From the landing above I could hear the distant sound 
of a television, the theme music of a popular program and the 
voice of an announcer running through a beer commercial. 

Then I was there. 

The door was a wood panel job, the lock a fine new Yale, 
but the house was old .and the framing around the door 
warped enough so that even the precaution of a massive lock 
was insufficient. The plastic credit card got the latch back again 
: and I tv/isted the knob so that the door opened about four 

ches. 

No more. A chain was strung across the opening and 
through the angular inch-wide gap I could see a pair of 
crossed legs cut off by a wall where somebody was very nice 
and comfortable watching his favorite show. 

I had two choices. I could put a shot through the legs then 
try to' break the lock out of the wood or shoot the d amn thing 
off and get in there as fast as I could. The trouble was that 
with the odds at stake, one second’s delay would give anyone 
inside a chance to grab a gun and even the odds up ... or 
drop a slug into Teish. If he was there. 

And it was a chance I couldn’t take. 

But I got my third choice when I looked at the chain care- 
fully. Those things are supposed to be strung up in a way so 
that any opening of the door at all automatically slides the 
stop in a position. It v/as designed so that the door had to be 
fully closed first before it could be unhooked, but in this age of 
do-it-yourself gadgetry too many people, tried doing things 
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their own way without reading the directions first and made 
mistakes. Yamu Gorkey made a beauty. 

He left slack in the chain. , . r 

All I had to do was close the door almost shut, use the tip of 
my pen to reach in and slide the catch back out of its holder, 
and the chain swung down across the door with a metallic 
click and I walked on inside. The legs were still crossed, keep- 
ing time to the rugged beat of the theme music. 

Yamu Gorkey was a big, wide-faced guy with scars over 
both eyebrows and lips twisted in a perpetual sneer even when 
he was enjoying himself. He sat there in his shirt-sleeves, 
folded across his belly, his expression mirroring_the.ac- 
fion on .the TV screen. Unlike the outside of the building, the 
apartment was ornate, from the biggest color TV available to 
the expensive furniture that was shoved with lousy taste in any 
place it would fit. Jammed in a comer were three filing cabi- 
nets and the office desk next to it was loaded with papers and 
account books. Yamu Gorkey ran his operation out of his 
house as well as his office. 

I stood there thirty seconds before he saw me, and when he 
did his face become loose and flabby and for the first time his 
sneer dissolved into a look of fear. It was too sudden, too 
quiet The gun was too big and just my standing there was 
enough to give him the wild shakes without a word being said. 

His mouth hung open and he swallowed hard, finally say- 
ing, “What the heU . . 

' ‘Teish,” I said. “Where is he?” 

Somehow they all do the same thing. They tbink they have 
the edge because you don’t shoot first and ask questions later. 
They grab the odds because they know that they have no con- 
science and when death is the perfect answer, they can pro- 
duce it. Everybody else is a patsy to be taken and when you 
have them in your own back yard you can even get away with 
it in a court of law. They know that the right- guys won’t move 
until the wrong ones make the first move and by then the 
wrong ones are right because the other ones are dead. 

So he got that look on his face and I wanted to tell him what - 
kind of a mistake he was making and he didn’t give me a 
chance. He had the gun wedged in the chair beside him where 
It wasn’t supposed to be seen and it was only when he had it in 
bis mitt and pointed at me that he knew he had made the big 
niistake, the one-of-a-kind type, and tried to scream for me to 
stop even as he pulled the trigger of his gun. 

The slug caught me in the left side v/ith an impact that half 
troted me arovmd. Behind me I heard something break from 
bad gone on through, smashing into glass, but by then 
It didn’t matter. Yamu Gorkey had no top of his head and was 


;oing backwards over Ms chair to lie in a ridiculous heap on 
the floor, a corpse that was too dead to bleed. 

On television, the announcer came on and talked about beer 
iome more. 

- I opened my coat, looked at the hole in my shirt turning red 
and felt the passage of the bullet It had gone through the 
Beshy section between my ribs and Mp, almost painless at the 
moment, but in a little while I’d be hurting. I stayed flattened 
back against the wall, protected by the angle of it. No other 
slugs came at me; there was no sound except the television, the 
rain and occasionally a yell from the street below. 

■I left Gorkey where he was, pushed through the other 
rooms until I came to the bedroom at the back of the building. 
Every time I opened a door I expected another gun to blast out 
of the darkness and was ready for it, but none came. 

Then there was Teish El Abin, a pitiful little guy lying 
trussed up on a bed, spreadeagled so that his arms and ankles 
could be lashed to the metal framework, a gag stuffed into Ms 
mouth. His eyes were wide with some terrifying fear, not 
knowing who I was, but seeing the shape of me silhouetted 
there with the .45 in my hand. 

I yanked the gag out of Ms mouth and cut him loose before 
he recognized me. If I thought there would be thanks, I was 
wrong. All Ms Eastern wariness came back to Mm in an ex- 
pression of absolute disdain and he said, “Your game has gone 
far enough, Mr, Mann.” He was exhausted, frightened and 
old, but he had to tell me. 

I jerked Mm out of bed and led him stiunbling into the front 
room. Even the sight of the body on the floor didn’t seem to 
alter his attitude any at all. He sat down, slumping there, 
watching me. “It will do you no good.” He waved Ms hand 
toward the floor without looking at what was left of Yamu 
Gorkey. “Do you not think that in my time I have ... ar- 
ranged such a scene?" 

I got sore then. He was still a gook in my country and he 
wasn’t handling me like that at all. He was begging, we weren’t 
asking. He came over here with Ms hand out and sometMng to 
sell, but he didn’t own the world. He controlled only a tiny 
chunk of it that was good if we managed it for him. “You 
were suckered, old boy. You were jostled by the Soviets and 
they wanted you to think it was an American plot.” 

Teish nodded toward the body. “He is an American?” 

“Maybe by birth.” 

“And the other one?” 

’ “A Red agent.” 

. “Ah, no. He spoke the language well. Too well.” 

“You aren’t that astute, Teish.. Languages are easy to come 
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bv. The other one was Malcolm Turos.” 

"kis eyes were red rimmed, hatmg me; thinking of how he 
had offered me Vey Locca up on a platter. “You may kill me, 
but I know what I know.” 

Well screw him. I opened up my coat. The bloodstain had 
near encircled my waist. “I don’t take a hit for any- 
body,” I said, making sure he could see it. 

His gesture was vague, but adamant. “Nothing. Self-inflicted 
wounds have many uses. They take a man from a battlefield. 
They are points of proof to minds not used to such things.” 

I grinned at the little mutt sitting there defying me. Age had 
certain advantages and he was taking his for all it was worth. 
But I still had a hole card. I took tbs recorder and the speaker 
rig out of my pocket and plugged them together. I let it run 
and let him hear Vey and Sarim Shey in conversation together 
and when it had run through the spool I said, “You’re in the 
wrong league, old man.” 

There v/as no fear in his eyes any longer. Simply fatigue, 
and when he looked up at me I saw the hurt there, the soft 
anger at what had been done to him, the hidden implications, 
the self-promises of what v/ould happen if he could be in con- 
trol again and he said, “I am sorry, Mr. Mann. After what I 
have said. to you the insult can only be paid for with my life 
and that you have in your hands.” 

He sat there waiting. Had it been the other way around he 
would have killed me. 

I said, ‘There are two men in Selachin. Our men. One is 
Teddy Tedesco, the other Peter Moore. At present they are 
being hunted down in the hills by your people, led by the same 
ones who tried . . . this.” 

“Yes?” 

There was a phone on the table next to him . “Stop them. I 
want them back alive. They are my firiends.” 

“It is enough?” 

“It is enough,” I said. 

And a phone call v/ent through on Yamu Gorkey’s phone 
bill that he would never be able to pay. It followed the Atlan- 
tic path, was transmitted through relay stations and was prob- 
ably intercepted ^ong the line, but it didn’t maVp; any differ- 
ence. In thirty minutes Teish El Abin had reached his palace 
and his words were direct and forceful. He spoke for five min- 
utes before he hung up, then nodded solemnly to me. “It is 
done.” 

“Almost,” I said. I picked up the phone and called Virgil 
Adams. I got the report in and when I told him Teddy and 
, Pete were off the hook he couldn’t say anything for a minute. 
He caughtthe sharp comers in my tone then. 
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“You okay. Tiger?” 

“Hit.” 

“Bad?” , 

“No. I’ll stay on it.” 

“Don’t be a fool. You got Lennie there and Casey Ballanca 
standing by. Pitch it at them.” 

' “I have a personal interest in the business, buddy,’’ I said, 
then cradled the receiver. 

Teish was watching me with new interest, a peculiar expres- 
sion lighting his eyes. I dialed Charlie Corbinet’s number, let 
if ring four times before he got on. I said, “I have Teish, 
Charlie.” 

I could hear him scramble to his feet. “Where?” 

“In ah apartment over Sloan’s Bar,” I told him and gave him 
the address. “How’s Vey?” 

When ' I mentioned her naime, Teish hands went white 
around the arms of his chair. Charlie said, “Conscious, but not 
talking. She’ll be all right. She won’t talk to anybody but you. 
It loo& like you have everybody over a barrel.” 

■“Martin Grady ought to be in the catbird seat then.” 

“He is, Tiger. Thery’re calling off that congressional investi- 
gation for the time being. The heat’s too much for them. No- 
body seems to know how the hell you worked it, but they 
aren’t asking any questions; We’ll get our people right up 
there. You better get ready for a session with Hal Randolph.” 

“I won’t be here. Colonel.” 

.“Look ..." 

■ “Malcolm Turos is still loose. He lost his main target but he 
still has a secondary one. Me.” 

I hung up, svnmg around to Teish who was sitting there 
quietly, waiting to hear what I had to say. I gave it to him, 
briefly, but in detail. When I finished he nodded, his dark eyes 
boring right through me. “I will have a son like you,” he said. 
“One Way or another, he will be like you.” 

I didn’t answer him. I picked a handkerchief out of my 
pocket and jammed it under my shirt over the bullet hole. It 
was just beginning to hurt. Through the rain and the noise 
below I heard the whine of sirens coming closer. I belted the 
coat around me and stuck my hands in the pockets. 

• Under my fingers I could feel the ruby. 

There was something smoothly sensual about it and when I 
touched it that little figure came out in my mind again, 
laughing at me. He danced closer and closer to the front and 
there was enough light on him for the first time and I knew he 
wouldn’t get away. I had a good look that time and knew that 
it was tied in with the ruby and if I thought on it I’d give him a 
name and he’d be gone forever. 
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The sirens were louder now and people were running into 
the street “They’ll be here in a minute. You’d be all right 

now.” . • 

Teish nodded again, slowly. “Everything will, be all right,”' 
he said, his words filled with meaning. 

I went down the stairs, stood across the street until the 
squad cars and the unmarked ones pulled up in front of .the 
buildings, then crossed over before they could get the street 
cordoned off and started walking aimlessly, head down into 
the rain and smelling the air. 

My fingers were wrapped around the ruby in my pocket. 

There are nights when you can have the city to yourself. 
The rain drives those who inhabit it further into Ae recesses of- - 
the buildings, away from the veins and arteries that connect its 
vast parts. "VS^ere I walked was like an amputated member of 
a body, a ghost town that had been alive only hours before. . . 

Overhead thunder rumbled and the rain came in waves .of.' 
stinging needles, challenging my right to be there. Both sides, 
of the street were flanked with aged masonry that soaked the 
rain into its pores, thirsty for anything that was life-giving. 
Their windows were dirty on the inside, blank. The wetness 
liberated smells that had been trampled into the pavement un- 
til the air was -filled with the odor of commerce, green smelis, 
sea smells, machine smells and the hint of sweating men who 
had left their spoor behind. 

I was alone there, but somewhere in the city was Malcolm 
Turos and a pig named Sarim Shey. In my pocket was the key 
that could uMock the door to their secret room so that I could 
go through and while I walked I fingered the blood-red. thin g 
that had rested so ably in the dimpled navel of a beautiful 
woman. 

■What was it like? I thought. A ruby. Oval-shaped and thick 
through the middle. It wasn’t the appearance of it that mat- 
tered — ^I knew that. It was the shape. It reminded me of some- 
filing that had been said — ^words that slipped from a tongue, 
never remembered by the person who had said them, but they 
weje there, formed into a little dervish in my brain. 

He was laughing at me again. 

I laughed back. 

In a little while, I thought, it vdll come. Laugh while you 
can because when 1 remember you’ll disappear like a puff of 
smoke. 

A ruby ... a marble? No, that wasn’t it. The damn thing 
wasn’t very big at all. If I didn’t know what it was I’d take it 
for a nut somebody had rubbed smooth. 

I stopped, because the little dervish stopped too and was 
looking at me with bright eyes aghast at the thought that he 
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lad been recognized, then tried a crazy dance again to dis- 
iuade me from my trend of reasoning. 

A nut. I said it to myself, then again aloud. Who had inen- 
ioned nuts? 

The dervish was going mad now. and I knew that I had 
lim. 

Harry had said it. Malcolm Turos said he didn’t like the city 
aecause he couldn’t stand the smell of litchi nuts. 

And the little dervish disappeared in a puff of smoke like I 
cnew he would. 

I left the end of the city that was the amputated part and 
ivalked back toward the lights until I saw the avenue where the 
life of it flowed. My side was a burning ache that throbbed 
:onstantly and I knew whatever I had to do had to be done 
soon and when I reached the intersection I stood on the comer 
and waited twenty minutes until a cab cruised by, coming 
back to Manhattan from taking a fare across the bridge to 
Brooklyn. 

I didn’t want to get involved with explanations, and outside 
of a few slobs who worked the TWA section of the Kennedy 
Airport, New York cabbies were the best when you put it to 
them' right. I hung a ten-doUar bill from the Martin Grady 
fund over the back of the seat, watched it picked out of my, 
fingers and said, “Find me a Chinese laundry.” 

He met my eyes in the mirror, trying to see if I was a kook 
or not, decided I had something going, then pulled away from 
the curb, scouting both sides of the street for what I wanted. 
When he ran out of possibles on one street he tried another, 
crisscrossing the city patiently. 

One thing you can say about the Chinese who work the 
laundry business — they’re ambitious. They never seem to 
sleep. Sometimes you think they work in shifts, but it’s always 
the same guy at the ironing board no matter what time you go 
by his place. 

The one we found was named George Tung and he was 
downstairs in a brownstone in the upper Forties blowing spray 
through his water pipe, hot irons cooking over a gas flame 
while a radio was piping in soft music from a local station. 

.1 got out of the cab, said, “Wait for me,” and handed the 
driver another ten. He liked the action and lit up a smoke. 

George Tung was a brown little man full of smiles and 
when I walked in lit up like a birthday cake. The talk was 
coming hard now, the gnawing pain in my side cutting off my 
breath. 

“Yes? You want laundry?” They have great memories, the 
Chinese. He knew damn well I had never been there before. 
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Instead of trying to talk I laid another ten on the counter. 
He looked at the bill, then me, sthiling, but not understanding 
and his mind reading me off for a hophead or something in 
strange characters. I pushed the bill his way. “Litchi nuts . . . 
where do you buy them?” 

His head bobbed up, his eyes round over his smile. “I do not 
buy. Don’t like. I give something else.” He reached under the 
counter and threw a calendar at me with a naked blonde on 
the front of it. 

“Who sells them?” 

“You buy litchi nut?” 

“No, I want to know who sells them.” 

“You go Chinatown?” 

“No.” 

“That’s good. They don’t sell there.” 

There was one way to stop him. 1 reached out to take the 
ten bucks back and he put his thumb on it. “James Harvey, he 
seU.” 

“He’s not Chinese.” 

“Mother,” he said. 

“Got a phone book?” 

His head bobbed again and he added, “James Harvey my 
cousin. Have. many cousin. He sell next to Flood Warehouse. 
You know where is? James live in fine house ’way uptown. 
Tomorrow you buy and I tell him you come, okay?” 

“Sure. You do that.” 

“You want litchi nut now?” 

I started to turn away. “No.” He was still looking at me like 
I was a nut too. “Any other places?” 

“My cousin biggest. Ask anybody. Tom Lee Foy has place 
not far from James. He sell. He have fine house too ’way up- 
town. You know Flood Warehouse?” 

“1 know Flood Warehouse,” I said. 

When I reached the door he chuckled. “Bring laundry to 
George Tung. Do fine job. Very neat, not much starch.” 

“You got enough,” I said. 

The cabbie flicked his cigarette out the window when I got 
in. “Where to now?” 

“Flood Warehouse. You know where it is?” 

I got the eyes in the mirror again. “Yeah, I know where it 
is.” 

“Then let’s roll.” I sat back against the cushions and closed 
my eyes. I could feel the wetness seeping around my middle 
and wondered just how bad the thin g in my side was. I had to 
get to a doctor and there just wasn’t that much time. I hated 
to give away any odds at all, and with a person like Turos that 
was aU the edge he needed. I tried to rest easy while we drove, 
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but the jouncing of the cab didn’t make it possible. 

The Flood Warehouse had a gigantic neon sign on the top 
of it but most of it was obscured in the .cloud layer that hov- 
ered above the city. It cast a bluish pall over the square struc- 
ture below it, extending to the ramshackle tenement buildings 
that flanked it on either side. . 

1 got out on the comer, the pain from my side drawing my 
face tight. The cabbie looked at me curiously. “You want I 
should wait?”- 

This time ! handed him a twenty. “Give me an hour. Can 
you sit it out?” 

“So I park with the doors locked, the hghts off and the 
meter running. For this kind of dough, why not?” 

“Yeah, why not?” I slid out of the cab. 

“Hey, mister?” 

- “What?”. 

“You in trouble?” 

, “Not me, buddy. Somebody else, but not me,” 

, “Like I could call the cops or something?” 

“Like in an hour you do that if I’m not back.” 

“Hey, mister.” 

“What?” 

He saw my face in the lights then. “Nothing. I’ll wait for 
you." 

James Harvey had an import house dealing in Chinese spe- 
cialties right next to the warehouse. It was an old three-story 
'.building renovated years ago to accommodate a business and 

thing had changed since. Although the area was littered 

’th refuse from the other places, his was a neat establishment 

ith a garage on one side and a wholesale grocery on the 
other. The few cartons of trash were neatly stacked awaiting 
pickup and the only smell from the place was a pleasant one 
that reminded me of an old country store with open herb con- 
tainers when I was a kid. 

Beside the wholesale grocery place were two buildings with 
boarded-up windows and notices of condemnation tacked to 
their doors. I walked past them, but knew damn well Malcolm 
Turos- wouldn’t take a chance in a place kids could use for 
nesting pads in a love bout or bums could stake a claim to. 

So I, went on past the Flood Warehouse trying to think like 
Turos would, getting further away from the cab that was only 
a dark blob on the end of the block now. 

I smelled Tom Lee Foy’s business long before I was near it. 
It was a- smell that brought back all the times I bad chiseled 
the prunelike, nuts out of Charlie Hop Soong on Columbus 
Avenue and for , fun. we called him, Leechee Chuck, a fat old 
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;)hinaman with a penchant for kids who let us swipe handfuls 
vhen he would have given them to us anjway. 

Either Tom Lee Foy did a hell of a business in litchi nuts or 
le processed them there himself, because they laid an aroma 
aver the section even the driving rain couldn’t wash away. I 
iugged the side of the buildings where the shadows v/ere and 
took my time about locating the possible spots he could be 
in. ' 

The river wasn’t far off and any prevailing wind would be 
from there. On one side of Foy’s place was an electrical wind- 
ing business that would cut off any gust of air, but on the 
other there were four tenements stiU standing and there were 
no posted notices on their doors. One even had a sign outside 
that read “ROOMS TO LET.” Two others I wasn’t interested 
in. One had a baby carriage standing on the porch and the 
other had a cat sitting lazily on the railing with a kid’s bicycle 
behind it. - 

The one in the middle was a little too innocuous, even with 
the night’ light burning behind the glass front door. It was a 
place where only one person would be, with no prying eyes on 
other floors to observe him. 

The rain and the thunder covered any noise I made as I 
went around the place, going over the fence to get into the 
yard in back of the house. I fotmd the two trip wires and knew 
I had found Malcolm Turos too. He wasn’t taking any 
chances, but didn’t have the ideal setup to rig a carefully con- 
cealed alarm. He did what I would have done too and I was 
looking for it. 

Upstairs someplace he was sitting, not realizing that every- 
thing had blown on him, believing all avenues covered . . . 
Yey Locca dead, Teish imder guard by a stupid compatriot 
who was ingratiating himself with a foreign power by playing 
the patsy. He was well hidden and surrounded by traps that 
could alert him to any intruder and when he was ready he 
could move at his own leisure. 

Outside the world could fall apart and he’d be there to pick 
up the pieces. 

He thought. 

I grinned into the night and the rain and felt my way around 
the windows until I came to the one I wanted with a fine 
thread of wire not quite in place. 

I cut it, pretty certain that any electrical warning device he 
had installed wasn’t more than a hasty job to keep out the 
locals than anyone looking for him. I got the window up, 
climbed over the sill and dropped inside soundlessly. 

From outside I got the same sraeU Turos had and closed the 
window in back of me. There was something else too, some- 
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thing not bred in a Chinese import house. I s^ed the air, 
located it and remembered what it was. : Sarim Shey had 
smoked a cigar like that when I saw him in the alley of the 
hotel. 

I took the .45 out and held it in my hand, then put it under 
my coat a second to muffle the click as I thumbed the hammer 
back. Little by little my, eyes were getting used to the blackness 
and..when I could pick out the vague shapes of the furniture in 
tbe room I started to make my way across it 
.vAnd I found Sarim Shey. 

He wasn’t much now. He was a dead body still clutching his 
chest, knees drawn up in agony, lying in a fetal position on the 
. floor,' his skin just beguming to cool. A chair was overturned 
b wide, him and when I felt his neck I found the nylon cord 
-around it that was buried beneath the flesh and knew he died 
the hard way and I didn’t have any feeling for him at all. He 
had come to demand and died instead. He was in the way of 
the grand' program and just another one considered expend- 
able and it could all be blamed on the viciousness that lay at 
the heart of the city. 

I. heard the feet on the stairs and straightened up so fast my 
side felt, as if someone had a knife in it. I had to hold still imtfl 
the rush of pain subsided, step across to the door that opened 
off the front room and wait there. A thin line of light seeped 
across the 'opening on the bottom of the sill and I put my hand 
bn the knob, waiting. 

He didn’t expect me. He was almost at the bottom, the man 
.,,in the gray suit who could disappear in a crowd at any time, 
average guy with glasses and a briefcase and eyes so bright 

ey looked like an animal’s. 

I should have shot first instead of enjoying the moment. I 
should have let one go before the pain got me in the side and' 
doiibled me up like Sarim was on the floor behind me. 

Malcolm Turos had his one second to do what he had to do 
and the little gun with the silencer appeared in his hand like 
magic, and made a soft plopping sound and I felt the bullets 
tug at myfclothes and one tear across the top of my shoulder. 

The same- pain that doubled me saved me because he 
thought I’d tlnow myself to one side instead of going under the 
barrage Md aimed for there. The look on his face was one of 
pure joy and the, scar at the base of his throat puckered as he 
let out a hoarse yell of triumph as he recognized me and 
thought my gift of a buUet in the neck to him was being re- 
turned in full. 

But he missed and instinct squeezed the trigger of the .45 in 
my fist and shew professionalism and hours of practice out the 
single slug'where I wanted it to go and the silenced rod flew 
142 ', / * • \ , 



out of his hand into the room and as he went for it I brought 
the butt of the .45 down on the top of his head with a siCKen- 
in® thud and he fell stretched out on the floor. 

“^ere was Rondine and there was Lily Tomay. There were 
others who would hear and think many timco before they at- 
tempted the same thin g again. In Moscow the dossier with mj 
name would have another page added to it and the. one^whc 
had me assigned as a project would find excuses to beg o£ and 
whoever else took it would know who had gone before their 
and how. They would never be able to operate with the efii- 
ciency that was expected of them, and in their turn they woulc 
die too. 

I found the roll of nyton cord in his pocket and took m; 
time about tying, him up. I added a few touches of my owl 
that would insure the muscular reaction of a spasm in a tim; 
not too long from now. I tied his hands and feet behind birr 
and as Malcolm Turos regained consciousness I was puttini 
the final loop around his neck that would choke him to dead 
long before he was found and nobody would care at all. 

He was e.xpendable too. 

There would be complaints and I would nave to answe: 
questions, but they would get more infrequent and less' insist 
ent as the stories were told. 

That’s what happens when you play the odds. Somebod^ 
wins, somebody loses. 

First I’d see a doctor, then I would go to Rondine. Sh( 
would want to know about it too. Not right away. It woult 
take a few days before I let anyone Imow, 

Malcolm Turos was looking up at ms with horrified eV'^s a 
the rope bit into his neck. “Kismet, buddy,” I said and i^ft'hin 
there. 

.t. ^ fain and walked the long street down U 

me cab. I woxe the driver up and climbed into the back M' 
sidw was giving me hell • • * - 

“Let’s go,” I said. 



Other Exciting SIGNET Spy Thrillers 

Countdown for a Spy.fty Don Von Eisner 
A carefree vacationer-, on the exotic island of Hawaii, secret 
agent David Denning-suddenly finds himself playing a key role 
in forestalling world cataclysm. (#D2829 — 50(}) 

Where the Spies Are (Passport to Oblivion) by James Leaser 
Introducing the reluctant spy. Dr. Jason Love, in a suspense- 
filled adventure that takes him from his quiet English countryside 
to Rome, Teheran, and Canada. An MGM movie release starring 
David Niven and Francoise Dorleac. (#P2839 — 60^) 

Shockwave (Hammerhead) by Desmond Cory 

■ Debonair • killer Johnny Fedora invades the’ sanctuaries of the 
Spanish aristocracy and stumbles on a plot so incredible that 
not even the Russians would believe it! (#D2693 — 50^) 

The Bamboo Bomb by James Dark 

Mark Hood of Intertrust goes to the Far East to uncover a plot 
to convert a small nation into a major nuclear power. 

(#D2774~50()) 

The Chinese Mask by Bill S. Ballinger 
Joaquin ,'Hawkes devises an ingenious escape for three closely 

!' guarded Western scientists, imprisoned in Peking. 

X , (#D2715— 50^) 


TURN FROM VORKUTA by David St. John 

-Peter Ward, CIA agent, foils a masterful plot to place a Russian 
, impostor on the throne of Spain. (#D2775 — ^50^) 

Antagonists by Wiliiam Haggard 
, A Balkan scientist is pursued by an amateur brainwasher, a 
■' shoddy jemme fatale, and a highly placed foreign diplomat de- 
termined to learn from him the world’s most valued military 
secret (#D2720— SOt*) 

To OuR Readers: If your dealer does not have the Signet and 
Mentor -books you want, you may order them by mail enclosing 
the.list price plus. 10(S a copy to cover mailing. (New York City 
residents add 5% Sales Tax. Other New York State residents add 
2% plus any local sales or use taxes.) If you would like our free 
catalog, please request it by postcard. The New American Library, 
Inc., P. O. ‘Box 2310, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 
N. Y., 10017. • ■ 




